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though not everybody likes to 

admit it. Under various aliases, 
honored by an occasional pet sobriquet 
of one’s own selection to fit special cir- 
cumstances, does our patron witch travel 
about with us; because from within an 
obscure corner of the human heart we 
are not able to drive her entirely out. 
Here she exercises nearly as potent a 
spell over our thoughts and lives as she 
did in the time of our ancestors in Salem 
two centuries ago. It is their symbol of 
witchcraft only that has lost its terrors, 
and become a picturesque bit of archaic 
decoration. The steeple-crown hat, the 
quilted satin petticoat, the besom and 
black-cat accessories present to the mod- 
ern mind nothing more than a chic epit- 
ome of antiquity and its romance. 

The modern witch is content to mas- 
querade in homelier attire, and to con- 
cern herself with matters extremely 
commonplace, not to say vulgar. The 
modern witch sometimes stoops to adver- 
tise for clients in the personal columns 


F, tonge 20 believes in witches, 


of a newspaper, where she styles herself 
a clairvoyant or seventh daughter of a 
seventh daughter, and receives such vic- 
tims as reply in cheap lodgings over an 
old-clothes merchant’s shop on Eighth 
Avenue. How shameless! How very 
ordinary in their aspirations must these 
witches be! Again, with some slight 
pretension to gentility she becomes a 
mind-reader, or medium, secures a back 
parlor in the tenderloin district, in 
which she succeeds Dr. So-and-So, the 
dentist, who has moved farther up town, 
beats down Mr. Devery for police pro- 
tection, and gives demonstrations of the 
trance and its wonderful relations with 
the unseen and supernatural. Then we 
are attracted to a higher plane of witch- 
craft—the mystic order of impalpable, 
invisible witches, such as the witch who 
presides over our dreams. She imposes 
on the better judgment of the educated 
and ignorantalike. She gives us ‘‘tips’’ 
on the future with a lavish hand—so 
lavish, indeed, that with any knowledge 
at all of the market value of “‘tips’’ it is 
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wonderful how she can play us right 
along as she does. But more insidious, 
more powerful, than all is the witch of 
signs and presentiments. Luckily, this 
is a good witch, and I declare, seems 
fairly well disposed toward mortals; she 
finds for us so much healthful exercise; 
she sends us running after white horses 
and loads of hay; she instills politeness 
so that we do not interrupt a funeral 
procession by passing through it, how- 
ever great our hurry; she saves our lives 
by keeping us from under rickety lad- 
ders; she counsels waiting over Fridays 
and Saturdays, lest. our plans and pleas- 
ures be-marred by an intervening Sun- 
day; she teaches us care in handling 
fragile and valuable looking-glasses, and 
thrift in gathering up old horseshoes 
and rusty pins; she it was of all my 
teachers the only one who ever succeeded 
in making mathematics interesting by 


giving a personality to the numerals 


themselves in her fascinating theory of 
lucky and unlucky combinations. In 
fact, I could hardly do any justice at all 
to the solicitude and ubiquity of this 
witch who is whispering something or 
other to the inner man fully fifty per 
cent of histime. Ought we then to look 
upon our poor benighted forefathers, 
who had only the Bible and maybe 
Josephus to read, with censure and de- 
rision, when we, surrounded by works on 
art, science, and philosophy—more than 
we can pretend to look at—have so many 
witches flourishing in our midst? 

To understand anything of the famous 
witch-raft excitement at Salem in 1692, 
one should first read Alice Morse Earle 
on “‘Customs and Fashions in Old New 
England.’’ This work gives the atmos- 
phere of life at that time so faithfully— 
the blue Puritan smoke, the rude man- 
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ners, the hardships, the absolute lack of 
any of the gracious conditions that favor 
this generation—that the preparation is 
nearly complete. Avoid the historical 
novels, and what that scathing literary 
eritic of Munsey’s Magazine called the 
‘“‘Swashbuckler’’ stories, because they 
distort things dreadfully. Then a vaca- 
tion spent among the odd corners of such 
a quaint vicinity as Salem, Ipswich, and 
Danvers will prove of the greatest value. 
For here you may see the houses, the 
originals upon their native heath, with 
much of the inimitable glamour of the 
past still clinging to them, which mod- 
ern shingles and modern weather-boards 
cannot be made to embody. Often they 
are quite deserted, the grass grown high 
about the entry and roughly hewn stone 
doorsteps, but the color, the tone—ah! 
that is beyond the reach of our brushes 
and pigments. It is the natural drift- 
wood silver of such exquisite texture as 
to change with the angle of light at - 
which it is viewed. Or perhaps the 
housesmiths of nature have oxidized the 
wood in deeper values, equally beauti- 
ful, equally impossible to counterfeit. 
The tiny panes of window glass are iri- 
descent from the atmospheric gases of 
two centuries—an effect which cannot be 
gained in new material. Fortunately, 
there are less sensitive physical attributes 
that one loves to contemplate—the weird 
silhouette against the sky, the clustered 
chimney, the scowling overhang, and 
these may be accounted ours for modern 
development. 

I think it was in 1884 that I met a 
very old man in Ipswich named Harvey 
Nourse. He was a lineal descendant of 
Rebecca Nourse, who suffered a cruel 
death at the hands of the rabid fanati- 
cism. I found him a charming inter- 
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locutor. He assured me that Rebecca 
Nourse was ‘‘no more a witch than you 
orl be!’’ Her trial was an unusually 
pathetic episode, as she was somewhat 
deaf, and the bigoted magistrates took 
advantage of this misfortune to misin- 
terpret her testimony. I sincerely hope 
that Cotton Mather and his colleagues 
have gotten their deserts. It is doubt- 
ful if a single professed witch perished. 
According to the romancists, they long 
plied their vocation in the colonies with- 
out molestation, and much more publicly 
than do our clairvoyants, ete. Haw- 
thorne rather amplifies the credit and 
powers of witchcraft in his ‘‘Scarlet 
Letter.’’ Indeed, he leaves us to under- 
stand that the witch was even a neces- 
sity, and an institution much respected 
in the community. It is always possible 


for wicked and unscrupulous dema-. 


gogues to play upon ignorance. Edu- 
eation defeats them; but it seems that 
no amount of education will defeat super- 
stition. Education simply prevents our 
superstition from making public fools of 
us. Witches from the world invisible 
still hover about us, come down our 
chimneys 4 la Santa Claus, perch upon 
the footboards of our bedsteads, whisper 
warnings as we sally forth in sunshine 
or in shadow, berate us for our want of 
heed to their omens, and talk loud and 
volubly to our consciences as we strug- 
gle with that other bé@te noir ever haunt- 
ing man—his selfishness. How, then, 
shall we cast the witch out? I do not 
believe it is wise totry. Better imitate 
the little girl in ‘‘Punch’’ who said to 
her mother, ‘‘Can’t we play, and be jolly 
together, mumsy? You seem s0—so 
dreadfully grown up, don’cher know!’’ 
It might ameliorate the disposition and 
temper of any particularly solicitous 
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witch, and insure us greater freedom 
and holiday from her baneful thraldom. 

It was with such a hope as this that 
the present conspiracy to exploit a witch 
house came to be that mayhap it would 
beguile some very lonely witch with a 
poor practice to unbend a little, and for 
the nonce hobnob with mortals upon an 
equal social footing and in good faith— 
yes, and be our witch, our sheep-dog 
turning every spiteful gossip to awe and 
trembling lest a witch’s malevolence 
would ferret out the guilty busybody. 
Besides, her occult assistance and super- 
vision of the work appeared rather neces- 
sary as witch-colonial text-books are 
rare and expensive. That excellent work 
by Messrs. Norman M. Isham, A.M., 
and Albert F. Brown, entitled ‘‘Early 
Connecticut Houses,’’ which gives the 
curious framing, overhangs, turned 
drops, ete., retails at four dollars, and 
when an architect may buy a copy of 
Vignola for five dollars, as I recently 
saw one advertised, he hesitates about 
spending nearly as much for the crude 
details of witch houses, particularly 
when there is so little call for them. 
Usually, when folks used to covenant 
with a witch it was looking to the ac- 
complishment of some evil business. 
The modern covenanter, however, with 
a witch-colonial house in the brain, 
winds his way to the witch’s tryst, 
which we discover to be a decorator’s 
shop on Fifth Avenue, to see what beau- 
tiful stuffs he may obtain wherewith to 
embellish his new home. This would 
have made Hawthorne and the roman- 
cists inexpressibly ‘‘tired’’—this com- 
mercialism on the part of witches, this 
mix-up with the building trades. But 
ours is a great house-building age, and 
the profession of witchcraft, in common 
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with other professions, is bound to fall 
a little behind unless it sees its way clear 
to take part in the new activity. Old 
avenues are being closed, and new 
avenues are being opened, even for 
professional witches. 

A detailed description of the interior 
of the particular witch house that il- 
lustrates this article, i. e., the mural 
decorations, furniture, ete., has been 
interdicted. But to the constant readers 
of THe HousE BEAUTIFUL, such descrip- 
tion would be quite unnecessary, as the 
charming possibilities crowd so thick 
and fast into the imaginations of those 
interested in the subject, that my client’s 
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scheme might only confuse and spoil 
some excellent, originality which would 
prove in execution quite as successful as 
hers. And really the cloth of a garment 
is not of so much importance: it is the 
cut that one sees fully half a block away. 
From the first-story plan, any one may 
observe that the entry and halls have 
been very carefully worked out to secure 
all the pokiness and spookiness associ- 
ated with the smartest and slickest of 
those celebrated witches who dwelt about 
Boston, without losing sight, for a 
moment, of twentieth-century comfort 
or requirements. To the left of the hall 
opens ‘‘ye- greate lower room’’ (you 

must never have anything 
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so ordinary as a parlor in 
a witch-colonial house) ,and 
from this imposing apart- 
ment you pass out into the 
woodshed, now trans- 
formed into an ideal loggia 
with adjustable louvre 
screens at the back. Even 
the most underdone and 
incompetent witch in 
Salem, who could not have 
induced a pin of itself to 
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PLAN OF A WITCH HOUSE 
FOR MRS. JACK VIOLLETT 
DESIGNED BY DOW. 
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stick in anybody, would not have fussed 
with a tawdry piazza. Back of the hall 
1s the traditional lean-to kitchen, with a 
capacious pantry, also a modern laundry 
connecting therewith. Then comes a 
rear entry, and a fine butler’s pantry 
leading us into the dining-room by a 
modern double-hung (double-swinging) 
door with push-plates and glass spec- 
tacles inserted in the panels on the eye- 
line. This dining-room, situated at the 
right of the main entrance, has a won- 
derful atmosphere, low-studded with 
visible girders in the ceiling, exposed 
corner-posts, and a wainscot as high as 
the window-sills. I should think the 
dining-room ought to be called ‘‘ye 
trencher-room,’’ in witch vernacular, 
but I find no authority for the term. 
Judge Sewell and many of the old Puri- 
tans were certainly what Alice Morse 
Earle calls ‘‘valiant trencher-men.’’ 


As the house sets upon a slight de- 
clivity, part of it was leveled for a ter- 
race. We were keenly apprehensive 
while hurrying this through, though, 
that at any moment our patron witch 
might put in an appearance with some 
dread witch invective in strenuous ob- 
jection to an Italian terrace, such as we 
were trying to make harmonize, as de- 
cidedly unbecoming her severe simpli- 
city. But then we came to argue in this 
way: Would not our dear old witch 
need privacy—where she could grow her 
simples and favorite flowers without 
annoyance from the gaze and comments 
of strangers passing by? Therefore we 
arranged a compound, surrounded by a 
substantial wall, for neighborhoods have 
a habit of growing populous in our time 
that would make an old-time witch 
think that the Indians on the frontier 
must be preparing for a grand Indian 
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summer massacre, and that the inhabi- 
tants very sensibly were flocking totown. 

And now for the clustered chimney! 
We have sunk a lot of money in the 
huge stack, and brick enough to build a 
cheap tenement, but it is the last deft 
touch that gives the necessary personal- 
ityto the design and thereby denominates 
the witch-colonial style of architecture. 
Not a dollar has been wasted in it. 
And its contemplation makes one rejoice 
over one contrivance in the new dwell- 
ing that will be entirely adequate to the 
work it has to perform. This kind of 
chimney encumbers the attic, for there 
have to be several rude flying buttresses 
in it to bring all the great flues for the 
wood-burning fireplace together. The 
buttresses, however, will remain where 
you put them, and in this respect prove 
less troublesome than would a colony of 
‘rude flying’ bats, for instance, long 
time the boon companions of witches, 
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one lurid bit of local color for the attic 
which even my exacting client was not 
prepared to insist upon. If a plan does 
not look well in elevation, perspective 
will not help matters much in the actual 
building. So trusting we have succeeded 
in making the geometrical lines—chari- 
table lines—attractive and intelligible 
even to the neophyte, who claims never 
to be able to understand anything from 
an architectural drawing, we will rest 
our case. Let me add in conclusion, 
that ‘‘witch-colonial’’ is, undoubtedly, 
the subtlest subdivision of our great 
national renaissance, and this, if we 
know anything at all, we want to cher- 
ish and develop before any other kind 
of architecture, for we owe it to our his- 
tory to do so. And I hope the day is 
not far distant when every progressive 
American architect will be hoodooed to 
the extent of at least one witch-colonial 
house commission. 





REDECORATING WINDSOR CASTLE 


HE work of renovation at Wind- 
| sor Castle is now sufficiently near 
completion to permit of a descrip- 
tion of the chief points of interest. It 
is, of course, in the private royal apart- 
ments that the importance of the work 
centers. These, as now treated, suggest 
a new note of refinement and delicacy 
of ornament which augurs well for 
the interior decorative art of the new 
century. 

It has not been an easy task to deal 
with a Gothic building already decorated 
in the early Victorian style. The artists 
have grappled with the difficulties in a 


spirit of thoroughness, and with gratify- 
ing results. A brilliant effect has been 
obtained by employing large surfaces of 
cream-white as a background for the 
superb works of art in which these 
apartments abound. The rooms re- 
served for the princesses are marked by 
a homely comfort and a total absence of 
everything in the way of regal splendor. 
They exemplify the tastes of occupants 
whose wishes have suggested simple 
wall coverings of exquisite design, eém- 
fortable nooks and corners made out of 
otherwise void spaces, a cosiness im- 
parted to lofty rooms, and a distinct 
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individuality indicated by the employ- 
ment of iesp white friezes. 

In the king’s bedroom, a splendidly 
proportioned apartment, the color pre- 
dominating is an Irish green; at least, 
the heavily woven carpet, which gives 
the keynote of the color scheme, is made 
by Irish labor, the silk panels and win- 
dow draperies taking up the same color 
in a softer tone. 

The king’s sitting-room is the one in 
which the late prince consort passed his 
last hours, and during Queen Victoria’s 
lifetime the bed in the alcove and every 
other article were left in exactly the same 
position as on that memorable morning 
in December, 1861. 

The interesting features which iden- 
tify the room with the close of an 
illustrious career have been preserved 
with reverent care. The ceiling has 
been slightly reduced in height, an 
eighteenth-century raised molding in 
flowers and fruits of a simple form 
occupying the center with a handsome 
console cornice. The whole is left in 
perfectly plain white. Below is a deep 
frieze or band of self-colored soft green. 
The room has a high wooden dado with 
beveled panels and pilasters forming an 
excellent background for the favorite 
family portraits which adorn the room. 

A striking effect is obtained by the 
manner in which the woodwork has been 
finished off. It is made of solid mahog- 
any, and painted in an ivory-white, 
quite remarkable in its finish. This 
effect is obtained by a process of rub- 
bing down or felting between each suc- 
cessive coat, the gloss which is apparent 
being obtained, not by any form of var- 
nishing, but by painstaking labor. 
agreeable sense of warmth is, however, 
secured by means of a brilliant red ori- 
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ental carpet and soft-toned red silk cur- 
tains. 

The furniture, it is interesting to note, 
dates from the end of the eighteenth 
century, and is, therefore, just one hun- 
dred yearsold. The much needed repa- 
ration of the coverings has been done 
in such a way that it seems to enter 
completely into the decorative scheme. 

Her majesty’s bedroom is paneled in 
a soft rose silk, and the windows are 
hung with a pure white soft satin which 
hangs in ample folds, and gives the 
necessary cool effect. The whole of the 
furniture is of the Empire period in 
design, and the bed draperies, sur- 
mounted .by the imperial crown, make 
quite an imposing feature. 

The bath-room adjoining is paneled . 
with a soft marble on the one side and 
Sheraton wood on the other. The marble 
employed in both the king’s and queen’s 
bath-rooms is of Greek origin, from the 
quarries which have been reopened 
within the last year after having been 
lost sight of for over one thousand years. 

By general opinion the palm must be 
awarded to the scheme executed in the 
royal boudoir. Old Louis XVI. furmi- 
ture has been transferred from another 
part of the castle and covered in a soft- 
colored Beauvais tapestry, and the car- 
pet, manufactured in France at the state 
factories, is remarkably tender in color, 
taking up the mother-of-pearl tints of 
old rose, green, blue, and cream. 

The broad, old-fashioned gilt molding 
round the panels has been retained, and 
the center filled in by one of the most 
beautiful silks that could be designed for 
a Marie Antoinette room. Strained on 
the walls it has the appearance of a 
delicate ivory with hand-painted medal- 
lions suspended from floral wreaths. 
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‘@ @ THE BUILDING OF A COUNTRY 


HOUSE @ 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 
Author of “ Allan Winfield ”’ 


HE “type of American couatry 
homes in recent years has 
changed in accordance with mod- 
ern ideas of architecture, comfort, sani- 
tary hygiene, and esthetic appreciation 
of the beautiful. In their evolution 
from the typical log cabin of the settlers 
to the modern homes of the wealthy, 
with all possible comforts and conve- 
niences that science can contribute, 
American country houses have reflected 
accurately the taste and fashion of the 
public of each decade, and in a collection 
of old prints one may easily trace the 
varying thoughts and influences that 
contributed to the architectural expres- 
sions of the day. The purely practical 
and utilitarian view of a country house 
naturally precedes every other consider- 
ation, and the early colonial homesteads, 
bare of ornament, severe in their sim- 
plicity of design, and often unpleasant 
in their hideous coat of paint, preserve 
to us even to-day the strict, practical 
side of our Puritan fathers’ lives. 
They built their homes of substantial 
and lasting oak and ash, and for more 
than two centuries some of them have 
withstood the disintegrating effects of 
the elements. 


The sturdy simplicity of the old colo- 
nial houses was a reflection of the 
national mind and taste, and we have 
no better assurances of their classic 
standard than the repeated efforts to 
copy them in part or detail. Modified 
colonial homes are now scattered all over 
the country. Some of them are mon- 
strous travesties upon the originals, but 
they testify to the national appreciation 
of the simple but correct tastes of those 
who first settled in New England. The 
gingerbread type of ornamentation of 
country and town houses which foliowed 
later stands to-day in strong contrast to 
the simple beauty of the colonial homes. 
With a landscape dotted over with the 
latter there is a suggestion of sturdy, 
substantial, comfortable homes, in which 
dwell people of refined and elevated 
taste. 

But the earliest pioneers in home- 
making in America made the mistakes 
common enough in their day. The 
lack of foundation strikes one of to-day 
with a queer sense of disproportion, or, 
what is more important to many, with a 
feeling of sanitary unwholesomeness. 
They look as if they were built on the 
ground, growing out of the grass and 
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weeds with neither brick nor stone 
foundation to keep out the dampness. 
Sanitary science had not then made 
itself an important factor in home-build- 
ing. Even the selection of the home 
site was largely immaterial. Farmers 
built their homes where most conve- 
nient, and then constructed large, roomy 
barns on the best possible location of 
the land to accommodate a large herd of 
animals. The house often received far 
less consideration than the barn. The 
latter was the working plant of the farm, 
and consequently it received the costliest 
outlay in developing the farm. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE OF TO-DAY 


MERICAN country homes have 
pa to-day passed through the differ- 
ent phases of their evolution up 

to a standard of comfort and beauty, 
which makes them the equal of any in 
the world. More than that they repre- 
sent a diversity and elasticity of design 
and finish not found elsewhere. Ameri- 
can country architecture follows no one 
school. It is neither Gothic, Roman, 
Italian, English, nor French. It is not 
even American. It has not yet evolved 
a distinct type which can be called 
American. Yet it is aiming in the right 
direction, making all schools contribute 
toward the same end, and gradually 
selecting the best from each. There is, 
meanwhile, in the formation of an 
American type a process of experimenta- 
tion which does not always please. 
There are absurd creations alongside 
of the strictly classical; monstrous ag- 
gregations of wings, additions, and 
gables which offend the eye; and quiet, 
severe little structures which show the 
~ honest but ignorant purpose of some 
otherwise worthy person or architect. 
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In short, our country architecture is 
very much like our national manners 
and literature. It is still in the process 
of formation. 

Yet withal, the fruits of the movement 
are within our reach to-day, and we can 
point with pride to homes, and even 
communities of homes, which reflect a 
high stage of architectural taste. These 
homes are models of exterior beauty, 
and inside they command the best that 
science can give. The great change in 
our country homes in the past ten years 
has come about through the introduction 
of better systems of heatiig, plumbing 
and draining, and ventilating. Thesemay 
not show from the outside, but they are 
more real than the external beauty of a 
gable or carved post. Those who have 
spent their boyhood days in cold, barn- 
like country homes preserve to the end 
a feeling of dread against country life in 
winter. The one or two open fireplaces 
which sufficed to heat the whole house 
searcely took off the chill from the 
adjoining rooms. It may have been 
healthy thus to fight the cold on wintry 
nights, but it did not add to their com- 
fort. 

Modern heating of city or country 
homes has become a science in recent 
years that cannot be ignored. It is not 
only a question of installing a heating 
plant in the new house, but one of dis- 
tributing the heat properly and ventilat- 
ing the rooms at the same time. We 
cannot afford to sacrifice our health for 
our comfort, and the house that lacks 
proper ventilation is a prison from which 
we may never pass alive. Better were 
it that we return to the open fireplaces 
of our forefathers, to shiver and freeze 
between ice-cold sheets, than to bring 
into our homes some of the cheap, un- 
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healthy, and unscientific heating appa- 
ratuses which are offered for sale. 


HEALTH AND COMFORT 


HE home beautiful must be the 
home comfortable and sanitary. 
Country life contributes toward 
good health and longevity, but only as 
we make good use of the opportunities 
distributed around. It is easy to con- 
vert the good into the bad, and make 
existence in the country an intolerable 
season of sickness. Poor ventilation 
and overheating are common causes of 
complaint against town and city houses; 
but did we know it and recognize it, the 
same fault springs up in the country 
home unless care is exercised in design- 
ing and constructing the plant. Steam 
heat, hot water, indirect radiation, fur- 
nace heat, or stoves can all be regulated 
to produce heat without inviting danger. 
Any one of these systems has reached a 
scientific development which should 
make it satisfactory from the point of 
view of health or comfort. The trouble 
is that we often attach too little impor- 
tance to the subject until too late. 
There is a scientific ratio between the 
cubic feet of air to be heated and the 
radiating surface of a heating plant. 
We cannot ignore this and expect to get 
the highest results. Many country 
homes suffer because, through false 
notions of economy, the builder or 
owner has sought to obtain the impos- 
sible. It does not pay to send a boy to 
do a man’s work in anything. 

When plumbing is considered in a 
country home, the builder of the house 
runs amuck of many difficulties, false 
notions of science and economy, and a 
seore and one of old superstitions. 
Sanitary experts have made one class of 
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people cranks on the subject of plumb- 
ing. They are never satisfied. If there 
is sickness in the home—be it scarlet 
fever, malaria, a cold, or common influ- 
enza—the plumbing is held responsible 
for it all. That must be overhauled, 
repaired, and possibly replaced by a 
costly new plant. If sickness continue, 
the plumbing still must be at fault, and 
the house may eventually be abandoned 
because there is a subtle mystery of 
‘*hoodooism’’ about the plumbing which 
makes it impossible for the best sanitary 
experts to remedy it. Then, besides, 
some who pose as experts in this line 
condemn plumbing generally when 
called in, on the same principle that some 
doctors send their patients to bed and 
name their disease by some unpro- 
nounceable word. They are expected to 
coincide with their patient’s view of the 
matter. It is professionally unprofit- 
able to oppose their views. 

Now, plumbing is a most important 
part of any house. It should be con- 
structed scientifically and carefully; but 
there is no great mystery about it. Any 
plumber who understands his business 
well can plumb a house without leaving 
any loopholes for leaks. Then an ex- 
amination once a year should suffice to 
keep it in good working condition. An 
occasional test by a good plumber should 
convince any one of the reasonably 
healthy and sanitary condition of the 
system. If then sickness develops in 
the home, look to other causes of the 
trouble—to the high living temperature, 
to the poor outside drainage, to the 
dampness around the house held by the 
shade-trees, to the stagnant, malarial 
pools near by, to the unwholesome con- 
dition of the cellar, to the contamination 
of the drinking-water, or to the diet or 
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unnatural way of dressing for the winter 
season. There are many things besides 
plumbing which produce sickness, and 
make it rampant in the country or city 
home. 


DRAINAGE 


S to outside drainage, that is a 
A good deal like the plumbing. It 

must be effectively good and sci- 
entifically correct, or it is worse than 
none. American country homes of mod- 
ern construction are not only the best 
plumbed and heated in the world, but 
they are the best located. We no longer 
build our homes in the gullies and val- 
leys, either from innate modesty or a 
desire to get close to mother earth; but 
we select the hilltop as the home site, 
and thereon construct a substantial 
home which will resist all storms and 
cold waves. It is a windy and airy 
place, but it is wholesome. We get 
very ozone of the woods and forests in 
our lungs, and it blows the whisks 
through our hair and clothes summer 
and winter. The malaria that lurks in 
the valley cannot stand this brisk, fresh 
atmosphere, and we cast it over. 
damp miasma of the swamps and woods 
cannot rise up there on the hilltop, and 
so we escape it. The rains and snows 
fall in torrents, and beat about 
house, but they roll in rivulets down the 
side of the hill, and when the sun comes 
out our grounds dry up. There is no 
dampness left to mold and ferment in 
the shadows of trees and buildings. 
Nature has made provision for this, and 
we profit by the conditions. 

With the site appropriately selected, 
we stand free to live and enjoy country 
life, building up sinews and tissue which 
assure us of happiness and long days of 


the 


The 


the 
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peaceful old age. We know nothing of 
the premature decay and aging of those 
who toil and live in the lowlands, breath- 
ing the deadly germs of fevers and 
dampness, and laying up ahead stores 
of pains and aches to scourge the last 
hours of existence. If by chance the 
land does not slope sufficiently away 
from the hilltop home, we lay drains to 
earry off any surplus water, supple- 
menting nature in her efforts to shield 
us from disease. Thus the modern 
country home ‘becomes the haven of 
safety for all—the dearest place where 
life ean be enjoyed to its fullness. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


UT what strange freak of human 
b nature induces some to ruin per- 


fect environments and conditions 
for a home site by planting shade and 
fruit trees around the house, so that the 
sun and air are shut out, dampness col- 
lected and held, and even the view 
obscured? In the present laudable 
movement for protecting and planting 
trees, we sometimes witness the perver- 
sion of an excellent scheme through dire 
ignorance. Somebody is enthusiastic 
over trees, and they are planted with 
haphazard prodigality—good, bad, and 
indifferent trees—and in places where 
no trees should ever grow. The house 
is surrounded by them, great tall spruce- 
trees, uncertain fruit-trees, and maples, 
oaks, and beeches. When they grow 
and develop into lusty maturity, they 
take possession of the home site, and the 
house all but disappears from view. 

But meanwhile the inhabitants of the 
home are lucky if they escape with their 
lives. Those handsome shade-trees are 
converting the hilltop home into a 


damp, malarial, unwholesome valley site, 
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where disease germs thrive and multiply 
to destroy human life. The home is 
unable to throw off its accumulation of 
moisture, and the soil around it grows 
heavy and thick with dampness. The 
sun never penetrates to the living and 
sleeping rooms, and life becomes un- 
wholesome and unpleasant. There is no 
relief until the trees are cut down or 
removed toa proper distance. So im- 
portant is this question of shade-trees 
around the home that it needs to be agi- 
tated from one end of the land to the 
other. We can never have a healthy 
country life until the home is left free 
and clear for the warming rays of the 
sun to penetrate to every part of it, 
searching out every nook and corner of 
the living-rooms to dispel dampness and 
microbes. The long days of winter, and 
the pleasant ones of spring and fall, can 
only be made attractive by admitting the 
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sun in our homes as an ever-welcome 
guest. Shade-trees in their place are 
the greatest blessings that a considerate 
Creator ever bestowed upon a people; 
but out of their proper place they become 
a curse. 

Country home-making can never be 
made complete until interest is taken in 
tree-planting; but the planting must be 
cultivated through a love for and a sym- 
pathy with the trees. One must know 
every tree that he plants, and not one 
should be admitted on the place except 
for a purpose. It should form a part of 
a scheme—a work of landscape art. 
Then as the trees grow and expand they 
fulfil the expectations of their owner. 
The home becomes more and more suited 
to our ideas of what we consider artistic, 
beautiful, and comfortable; in short, an 
ideal country home to express and reflect 
our tastes. 


AN EASTER BRIDE’S CHEST 


BY HARRIET MONROE 


E have all heard of the bridal 
\ \ chests of old England and 
France and Italy, those rich 
coffers carved and painted and adorned 
wherein my lady’s linen was packed to 
be carried from the house of her father 
to that of her new lord. Many of us 
have seen some of these chests of long 
ago in foreign museums and palaces, or 
even in our own land, and seeing have 
wondered why the modern bride should 
not also have a noble casket for her 
treasures. 


Mrs. Madeline Yale Wynne did not 
ask herself that question in vain. That 
inventive brain of hers, and those deft 
hands so skilful in many arts, at once 
set for themselves another task, and 
these two pictures show with what suc- 
cess it was achieved for a fortunate 
Boston bride. 

The chest is made of carefully sea- 
soned ouk, and is built to last for cen- 
turies, the side panels and base being 
firmly fastened to the four massive posts 
at the corners. The wood is carved on 
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the front and ends in a bold and simple 
pattern, the chief decoration being re- 
served forthe top. Here heavy wrought- 
iron hinges, clamped with large wrought 
nails, divide the design, and assist its 
motive by framing in the carved figure 
of the Virgin above a heavy cross of 
iron, which ends in the hasp. The 
border of interwoven braided lines is 
very beautiful, and expressive of the 
Gothic inspiration of the design. 

No color adorns the exterior of the 
chest. Closed it shows nothing but 
somber iron and carved wood darkened 
by burning. But on opening it, what a 
glad surprise! for inside the lid carries 
a beautiful decoration in greens and 
blues and whites—a conventionalized 
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spray of lilies against broad 
mountain masses, toning from 
green through distant blues to 
the lighter blue of the sky. The 
treatment of the picture is not 
realistic; heavy outlines, flat col- 
ors, and long, simple lines hold 
it to its decorative key. I can 
think of no possible effect more 
charming in such a chest than 
this sudden bursting of morn- 
ing out of the darkness as one 
lifts the lid, an effect heightened 
by the green staining of the in- 
terior. The white lilies, by their 
old symbolic suggestion of the 
resurrection, of course, add 
poetic value to this feeling of 
joy in the dawn. 

Mrs. Wynne has made other 
chests, usually smaller than this. 
One now in her studio is less 
than two feet long, and made of 
carved and burned whitewood. 
The exterior shows a beautiful 
decoration of copper panels, 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


framing in pieces of the wonderfully 


colored abalone shell which may be 
found sparkling in the sun on the 
California sea-coast. May her happy 
experiments in chests prove a sug- 
gestion for other agile fingers! 
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A CASEMENT-WINDOW HOUSE 


THE WINDOW PROBLEM 


BY ROBERT C. 


SPENCER, JR. 


(Illustrations by the Author.) 


ERTAIN vital points involved in 
t; the designing of houses are 
seldom settled between architect 
and client without discussion. Some- 
times the architect, for the sake of 
peace, is obliged, under protest, to yield 
in spite of his better knowledge and 
judgment; sometimes the client has suffi- 
cient confidence in the presumably expert 
advice he is paying for to give in grace- 
fully. In either case he will be equally 
certain to blame the architect for any 
faults, real or imaginary, he may dis- 
cover in his house after he has made it 
his abode. 

Besides questions of style or no style, 
of arrangement, plan, and of materials 
of their construction, are the porch ques- 
tion, the question of story heights, and 


the window question. In the building 
of the average cheap house this is not a 
problem or a question. The ordinary 
‘guillotine’? double-hung sash is uni- 
versally used ard nothing else is thought 
of. It is in the better class of houses 
where some beauty and more than the 
average degree of comfort and fitness 
of things are sought that windows of 
other types are likely to be considered. 

In New York city houses and in many 
country places of New Yorkers long 
French windows are now common fea- 
tures, largely owing to the vogue of the 
modern French school and its exploita- 
tion by Beaux Arts men, who are strong 
in number and influence in the metropo- 
lis. 

In suburban and country homes, Eng- 
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CASEMENTS FOR A LAKE SHORE HOUSE 


lish casement windowsare just beginning 
to be appreciated. Their picturesque- 
ness made its first appeal to many 
Americans, otherwise ignorant of Eng- 
lish houses, through Kate Greenaway’s 
illustrations some years ago. Now that 
their practical virtues are becoming 
known through use and improved con- 


struction and hardware fittings, their 
picturesqueness is no longer chief claim 
to consideration in planning a house. 
No one factor controls architectural de- 
sign more than penetration. In fact, 
the two chief elements of exterior design 
are wall and opening, support and void. 
Guillotine sash cannot be grouped as 
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closely as casement sash, owing to the 
space required for the boxes containing 
the counter-weights. A group of win- 
dows fitted with the former, therefore, 
searcely gives the effect of one broad 
expanse of glass not too broken by solid 
supports to retain its apparent unity. 

Possibly the reader has by this time 
begun to suspect that I am making an 
argument for casement windows as op- 
posed to the ordinary type. 

Iam. The old is too familiar and too 
firmly established 
to need defense. 
It is the new idea 
which needs sup- 
port. At the same 
time I shall try to 
give each type of 
window its due, 
making as clear as 
possible the vir- 
tues and faults of 
each. For the per- 
fect window has 
not yet been de- 
vised to suit uni- 
versally our mod- 
ern conditions. Different classes of 
buildings require windows of different 
kinds. The demands of climate must 
also be considered. Let us take up first 
the peculiarly indigenous guillotine win- 
dow, with its double-hung ‘‘check roll’’ 
sash. No other window is so well suited, 
within certain limits of size, to large, 
single openings. When in good order, 
accurately fitted and balanced, and not 
too wide in proportion, the sash are easily 
operated ; and when fitted with full- 
length fly-sereens, and opened at top and 
bottom, they give fairly good ventilation 
in hot weather. When fitted with patent 
revolving or swinging attachments the 
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glass may be safely and conveniently 
cleaned—otherwise not. Such revolv- 
ing appliances, of which several of more 
or less practical merit are now on the 
market, require special frames or sash, 
add to the cost, and are employed at 
present only to a limited extent for resi- 
dence work, being still in the experi- 
mental stage as to durability and per- 
manent weather-tightness. 

A type seldom employed, except in 
large buildings, is the large pivoted sash 
revolving on a 
vertical axis. This 
is the only prac- 
tical scheme for 
very large and 
heavy movable 
sash. 

French casement 
sash are common- 
ly hung in folding 
pairs, opening in- 
ward, and require 
careful construc- 
tion and expen- 
sive fittings to 
make them 
weather-proof and easy of operation. 
When used singly or with mullions, they 
are less expensive to equip properly, and 
give less trouble in closing. All full- 
length casement windows, whether open- 
ing in or out, require the hanging of 
shades and curtains on the sash when 
opening inward, and on the fly-screens 
in summer when opening outward. The 
screens swinging inward in the latter 
case are loose-pin butts, admitting of 
their ready removal. When inside 
screens are taken off, shades and cur- 
tains are rehung in the window opening, 
or on the sash. Windows of this type 
are indispensable for giving direct access 
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to terraces, verandas, balconies, or gar- 
den views, and give perfect ventilation. 
All casement windows are easily oper- 
ated, and if properly made and equipped 
with suitable hardware fittings, are more 
nearly weather-tight without the use of 
rubber strips or similar devices than are 
windows of the guillotine type. They 
afford perfect ventilation, twice as much 
as an equal area of glass in double-hung 
sash. In fact, they are the only win- 
dows really suitable for bedrooms in 
warm weather. 

This may seem to be a very radical 
statement, but I have proved its truth by 
a careful comparison of practical results, 
which simply agree with the theory of 
ventilation. After a sultry day a hot 
room can only be rapidly brought to the 
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cooler night temperature by permitting 
the air to eseape somewhere near the ceil- 
ing. The larger the total area of open- 
ing provided, the quicker the change. 
On a hot night you want to open the 
whole side of a room to the outer air in 
order to catch every little cooling breeze. 
With the ordinary window opened at the 
bottom only, the hot air above the level 
of the opening remains almost stagnant 
for hours. lf the window is opened at the 
top and the half-screen in common use 
pushed up, the ventilation is much more 
rapid, but the cooler outside air-currents 
interfere with the escaping air as they 
enter. 

With a full-length screen, and the 
window opened at top and bottom, still 
better results are obtained, the cool air 
entering below to replace the warm air 
escaping above. Half of the opening, 
however, must remain closed in any 
ease, and useless for ventilation. In 
ease of a gale of wind or driving rain, 
exposed windows must be tightly closed. 
When casement sash are properly hung, 
opening outward, preferably in pairs 
with mullions for each sash, unless a 
storm comes directly at right angles to 
the wall, one of each pair may always be 
left slightly open with safety. Any one 
who has tried to sleep on the weather 
side of a house during a thunder-storm, 
after a sultry day, in a room without 
eross draught, will appreciate the impor- 
tance of this seemingly minor point. As 
I have said before, casement windows 
should, if possible, be made to open out- 
ward, not into the room; though this is 
a much mooted point at present, even 
among architects. 

I will give‘my reasons for the fore- 
going positive ‘statement, which does 
not, however, apply to sash over five 
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feet high. If too large, casement sash, 
when exposed squarely to the wind, are 
apt to be twisted off by a heavy gust. 
The necessary fly-screen has made the 
casement-window problem a more diffi- 
cult one for us than for the English, who 
are not troubled as we are by these com- 
mon pests, which the most immaculate 
housekeeping does not alone repel dur- 
ing summer and autumn. Hitherto, 
with casements, screens have been 
hinged at one side and shades and cur- 
tains taken care of after the manner 
stated in the description of French 
windows, which are simply elongated 
casements. 

If the sash swung in, it was annoying 
to a sitter at the window, unless swung 
back against the wall, where it might 
strike a picture. Ina group of windows 
only two could be thus opened. If it 
swung out, shades and curtains had to be 
shifted to the sereen or the shade rolled 
up and the curtains interfered with 
every time it became necessary to open 
the sereen and adjust or fasten the sash. 


The out-swinging sash are simple in 
construction, and tighter; they fend off 
wind and rain, and act as vanes to deflect 
cooling breeze inward, and take up no 
space inside—virtues lacking in those 
opening inward. 

All diffieulties of operation are now 
obviated by hanging the screens in flush 
socket pivots at the top, into which they 
ean be readily slipped, and from which 
they can be easily removed in a moment 
without disturbing shades or curtains. 
For access to the sash in opening or clos- 
ing, it is only necessary to swing the 
screen inward a foot or so at the bottom 
with one hand, while reaching the bar 
adjuster or lock with the other, inserted 
below or at one side of the screen. 
Shades and curtains are practically un- 
disturbed unless the latter are too tightly 
looped back. With proper implements 
the glass may be cleaned outside with 
less difficulty than in double-hung sash, 
although, of course, not as easily as in 
those which swing in. 

A discussion of the window problem 
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in the pages of this magazine would not 
be complete if its wsthetic side were 
ignored. All types of mullioned or 
massed openings which admit of large 
glass areas, subdivided by structural 
members, favor beautiful, broad, con- 
trasting wall surfaces, and lend them- 
selves most happily to domestic work in 
which the plan is frankly expressed by 
the grouped openings in the exterior. 


Good architecture, however, is not de- 
pendent upon any one style or type of 
opening. Each in its way is good if 


rightly handled by the architect. The 
development of plate-glass industry has 


facilitated the adoption, even in cot- 
tages, of absurdly large unbroken win- 
dows, which almost turn the occupants 
of a room out of doors, regardless of the 
ugly or commonplace character of the 


outlook or the demands of privacy. 

No window is finer or more appropri- 
ate than a broad frame filled with a 
single sheet of plate-glass, when it opens 
upon a beautiful landscape or water 
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view. If vines and flowers twine about 
it, no filagree of dainty leaded glass is 
half so beautiful a frame for one of 
nature’s ever-changing pictures. But 
such views are often lacking, and in 
cold, stormy weather it is pleasant to 
feel the sense of shelter given by the 
inclosing structure; and a group of mul- 
lioned casement windows is after all 
practically one broad window, through 
which the structure of the building 
lightly rises without seriously marring 
the outdoor picture. 

Let us then have our broad ‘‘landscape 
windows,’’ but let us first be sure of a 
picture beyond—something better to look 
out upon than a street, narrow lawn, or 
our neighbor’s houses. Having one such 
window, let us glorify it with a fitting 
frame—an architectural or a living and 
blossoming border. And when we retire 
at night, winter or summer, whether 
our windows be ‘‘guillotine’’ or case- 
ment, let us have them opened enough 
to let in the pure air of heaven. 























OUR GRANDAMS’ CUP-PLATES 
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ROBABLY every lover of old 
r china is familiar with the dictum 

of Charles Lamb respecting the 
relative interest of the china-closet and 
the picture-gallery. Knowing as we do 
which had precedence in his regard, it 
is easy to fancy how he would revel in 
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the closets that contain the cup-plates 
collected by Miss A. Josephine Clark, 
of South Framingham, Massachusetts. 
How lovingly he would linger over the 
miniature plates, delighting in the col- 
lection, descanting with felicitous phrase 
on some characteristic in this diminutive 
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piece of pottery, or praising the 
intrinsic beauty of another! 

The array on Miss Clark’s 
shelves would supply a theme 
most happily in accord with 
Elia’s tastes, and most fittingly 
would it have been treated by 
his graceful, delicate pen. 

A casual visitor has pleasure 
in these serried rows of tiny 
plates, and exclaims delightfully 
at first sight of them, but the 
connoisseur sees feature after 
feature provocative of enthusi- 
astic comment. 

There are many collections of 
historical plates and platters of 
the larger sizes; many large col- 
lections that are practically 
complete; but an almost com- 
plete representative collection of 
the small and very rare cup- 
plates used by the generations 
past is as interesting as it is 
unique. . 

To-day polite society eschews 
the cup-plate, but that it had 
a place on the well-appointed 
board of our ancestors is attested 
by these very rows in the cabi- 
nets before us. It is true that 
our honored forefathers drank 
from their saucers; it was a 
eustom urban as well as pro- 
vincial, and the dainty cup- 
plates played an important part 
in keeping the linen immaculate, 
the mahogany unstained. A CORNER OF MISS CLARK’S COLLECTION 

That the use of the saucer was not lative body declared that the Senate was 
only .common but correct as well has necessary to temper the heated proceed- 
an interesting illustration inournational ings of the House as the saucer was 
oratory when the constitution was fram- essential to cool the contents of the cup. 
ing. A brilliant statesman and'strenuous And while the cup-plate does not appear 
advocate for two branches of the legis- in this figure of the eighteenth-century 
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law-giver, to me it is there by implica- 
tion, and I never recall the argument 
without picturing the accessory cup- 
plate. 

The cup-plate being a prime requisite 
on our grandam’s table, the potters sup- 


plied an infinite variety, and many of 


the choicest are in the cabinets which 
Miss Clark has worked so assiduously 
to fill. 

In number, there are between four and 
five hundred of these relies of the old 


order, and the best known potteries of 
England have contributed to the collec- 


tion. Here are the simple decorations 
of Leeds; here are the most ornate dark 
blues of Staffordshire. Of the purely 
decorative, non-historical designs, there 
are colors the most diverse—blues, 


light 
and dark, pinks, greens, blacks, purples, 
browns, and the lusters. 

We count fortunate the possessor of 


large plates and platters in the rare 
American historic subjects, and the 
more elusive cup-plate in the same de- 
signs boasts of a kind of daintiness which 


the larger pieces do not possess. 
Among the historical subjects are a 


medallion of Washington and Lafayette, 
with the names in a scroll borne by the 
American eagle, and impressed mark 
‘*Wood’’ on back, the diameter being 
three and one-half inches; two rare 
prints of Harvard College, one in black, 
the other in pink, with border of leaves 
and flowers; two Landing of the Pil- 
grims, the print in the center being the 


same in each, but the border varying in 


design, one being perfectly plain, the 
other showing part of the scroll-border 
seen on the large plates of this subject; 
a three-and-one-half-inch print of Seud- 
der’s American Museum, as perfect in 
finish and color as the prints on the larger 
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plates; three prints, with border differ- 
ing in design, of the Battery, New York, 
one evidently a ‘‘Stevenson’’ print, and 
having a border of white-——a most unusual 
feature; the Cadmus is twice shown, 
once enwreathed in a shell border, 
and again in trefoil; there is a perfect 
print of the Baltimore Exchange, with 
the regulation border of the ‘‘Beauties 
of America’’ series, by Ridgway; and 
there is a Stoughton Church, Philadel- 
phia, acorn border and white edge. 
Mendenhall Ferry, the Savannah Bank, 
and the Pittsfield Elm are some rare 
subjects that find representation on the 
eup-plates. The last-named design, so 
desired by collectors, is shown in two 
prints, one being double. Mendenhall 
Ferry is most unusual on a cup-plate, 
while the Savannah Bank is seldom 
found on a plate of any size. There is 
a pink print marked Thorpe & Sprague, 
Albany, N. Y., title on face; and there 
is a dark blue coat of arms of South 
Carolina, by T. Mayer. 

Among the American historic plates 
are several prints of the Landing of La- 
fayette, one having the picture in the oval 
center, and background of leaves and 
flowers. There are two prints of the 
states and two woodlands, the latter 
being the smallest historical plate 
known. The tradition attaching to the 
anti-slavery plate gives it a singular 
interest. A millennium plate, with its 
symbolic emblems, must not be over- 
looked, and then we must pay our re- 
spects to Richard Jordan, the New Jersey 
farmer. Froma Boston with its Beacon 
Hill, we turn to a Quebee with its cita- 
del. 

But I will simply ennumerate a few 
more of the American historic subjects. 
One will find several of the Hudson 
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River series, namely, Fort Ed- 
wards, Fort Miller, The High- 
lands, Baker’s Falls, in these 
trim rows, as well as Girard’s 
Bank, Fort Ticonderoga,a Lafay- 
ette, Reverse of Cornwallis, a 
Conway, N. H.,a Coat of Arms, 
U. S. A., a Columbus, and a 
Boston Mails, Gentlemen’s 
Cabin. 

We are pleased to read the 
terse sayings of Poor Richard 
from off a Franklin Maxims 
plate; and the mention of Frank- 
lin suggests France and a plate 
unallied to the foregoing sub- 
jects, so we give a glance at 
Napoleon, who, with the utmost 
nonchalance, sits astride a chair 
apparently meditating on the 
successful issue of the Marengo 
campaign. 

I must call attention, too, to 
a Queen Victoria cup-plate, 
showing portrait of the late 
queen, with dates of birth, as- 
cension, and coronation. 

In the Wilkie designs are the 
Letter of Introduction and the 
Errand Boy. There are Don 
“Quixote cup-plates, so we shall 
not look in vain for the Knight 
of La Mancha in this collection. 

It was about two centuries 
after the sallying out of Don 
Quixote that the redoubtable Dr. Syntax 
started out on his adventurous tours in 
search of the picturesque, of consolation, 
and lastly of a wife. The chances are 
that the doctor would by now have 
passed into oblivion had not his for- 
tunes, happy and adverse, been illus- 
trated by the clever Rowlandson. Re- 
productions from Rowlandson’s work 
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were very popular subjects for decora- 
ation, and we find several in the attract- 
ive collection of which I have given a 
suggestive rather than a comprehensive 
list. 

No one can deny a smile to these 
amusing Dr. Syntax prints, and among 
them there is Dr. Syntax and the Dairy 
Maid, where the Doctor enacts the pater- 
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nal réle to the damsel young and fair; 
this is a very rare print, and in it, as in 


the other Syntax subjects, the humorous 
accessories are as delightful as the pr 
cipal features. In Dr. Syntax sketch- 
ing after nature, we seem to hear as well 


as see, and naturally enough quote, de- 
scriptive of the scene: 
‘The sheep all baa’d, the asses bray’d 

The moo-cows low’d, and Grizzle neig 

A series of calamities met the Doctor 


in his early wanderings, and in Dr. 
Syntax Bound to a Tree by Highway- 
man, we see the Doctor in durance, and 
two buxom matrons on their trotting 
palfreys riding to his release. 

Although the tour in quest of the pic- 
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turesque was in the end most happily 
accomplished, the death of Dolly, the 
Doctor’s spouse, sent him out once more, 
and this time he sought consolation. 
Dr. Syntax with the Gipsies celebrates 
a well-known episode in the journey 
which was undertaken to divert his mind 
from preying sorrow. 

But when, in conelusion, I say again 
that there are more than four hundred 
of these tiny cup-plates, and that besides 
the specimens I have enumerated there 
are many more of interest and value, it 
will be granted, I am sure, that the cabi- 
nets hold a distinctive collection, a veri- 
table treasure-trove which diligence has 
culled from the possessions of our fore- 
bears. 
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‘*Mine be a cot,’’ f 
Of the kind that i 
Where the walls ar 
And the birds are 
And the dear little 
Go roaming about 
And play with the 
And do naught in t 
‘‘Hunt the § 
To watching the cat 


From 


O, Art of the Hou 
Of their ways ‘‘ 
They may soar on 1 


inte 


To the au dela and t] 


Till the last sun sit 


’Tis the Art at the D 


To the end of time 
For the Earth first 


the hours of play, 


built by Miss Greenaway ; 


low, and the roofs are red, 
y in the blue o’erhead; 


figures, in frocks and frills, 


their own sweet wills, 


pups, and reprove the calves, 


e world (but Work) by halves, 
and ‘‘Riddle-me-ree’’ 
n the apple-tree. 


pper’’ 


old! Men may prate 
se’’ and Italianate, 
eir wings of sense, and float 
e dim remote, 
k in the last-lit West, 
or that will please the best; 
will be still the same, 
1ughed when the children came! 
—AUSTIN DOBSON. 
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PHIR FARM, the estate of the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, is one of 
the oldest and most beautiful 
estates in the suburbs of New 
York City. It is situated at White 
Plains, New York, and comprises a tract 
of about eight hundred acres of rolling 
country, in some parts thickly wooded 
and in others comparatively clear. The 
estate is located about two miles from 
the village of White Plains; and as one 
drives along the boulevard, the first in- 
timation he has of its existence is the 
imposing gateway, with huge wrought- 
iron gates hung from rough stone posts, 
behind which we see the charming little 
one:story lodge. 
The house is distant about a mile and 
a half from these gates, and the road 
which leads to it has been laid out pur- 
posely to reveal the beauties of nature 
to the fullest possible extent. Almost 
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the entire distance it winds in and out 
through the woods, here and there re- 
vealing a glimpse of pasture or open 
field, now crossing a rustic bridge, and 
now passing a stream at times wide 
enough to deserve the name of lake. 
This ‘‘wood-road,’’ as it is called, is one 
of the special points of interest at Ophir 
Farm, and a drive through it seems all 
too short, when one emerges suddenly 
into an open field with a full view of the 
mansion, whose gray walls and towers 
raise their crenelated coping above the 
surrounding trees and gardens. 

The house, which consists of a main 
portion three stories in height and a two- 
story wing on either side, is in the style 
of a feudal castle, and is built entirely of 
gray granite. Mr. Reid takes a personal 
interest in developing all the natural 
resources of his estate, and the granite 
quarries from which all the material 
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THE IMPOSING GATEWAY 


came, not only for his house and stables, 
but for the terraces, retaining walls, 
steps, copings, etc., are his own, and are 
located a very short distance from the 
place where the stone has been employed. 

The main portion of the house, almost 
square in shape, is surrounded with a 
broad piazza practically on all sides, the 
only breaks occurring where the wings 
are joined. Even the piazza is of gran- 
ite, the cornice being gray like the house, 
and the columns of polished pink stone. 
The mosaic floor forms a cool setting for 
summer rugs, large tropical palms, and 
easy-chairs. The view from all sides is 
very picturesque, and in summer the 
lawns give the effect of English land- 
scape. <A herd of several hundred sheep 
in charge of a shepherd graze on the 
broad fields which stretch away imme- 
diately in front of the entrance. The 
small house which formed the beginning 
of Ophir Farm completely lost its iden- 
tity in the extensive alterations which re- 
sulted in the present structure. Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, the architects, 
completed the house about twelve years 


WITH WROUGHT-IRON GATES 


ago, a large portion of the work being 
executed during Mr. Reid’s residence 
abroad as ambassador to France. In 
plan the house is simple—a broad hall 
running through the middle with two 
rooms at each side, a reception and din- 
ing room on the left, and the drawing- 
room and a sort of a sitting-room, or 
den, on the right. The kitchen and 
servants’ wing is back of the dining- 
room, and Mr. Reid’s library and office 
behind and at the right of theden. The 
hall is entered beneath a massive square 
tower through doors of a single piece of 
plate-glass, whose existence is forgotten 
when inside, and the view is seen through 
them, unhampered by other than the 
lightest of iron frames. The ceiling is 
cream-white and the heavy cornice is 
gilded. The walls are wainsecoted to 
within about two feet of the cornice with 
panels of Etowah marble (a pink variety 
from Georgia which somewhat resembles 
pink Numidian), and pilasters of yellow 
Numidian marble. The rather formal 
stairway starts in the middle of the hall 
and ascends in a single run to a landing, 

















THE LOUIS XV. DRAWING-ROOM 
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THE FORMAL STAIRWAY IN THE MAIN HALL 


whence it divides and returns in two 
runs the rest of the distance. The large 
fireplace at the left of the haJl reaches to 
the ceiling, and is also composed of pink 
and yellow marble. These two marbles 
are used according to a definite scheme; 
the vertical members, pilasters, balus- 
ters, newels, etc., are yellow, and the 
rest, wainscots, steps, lintels, ete., pink. 
This room is unique, and cannot be dupli- 
cated, as it exhausted the Etowah quarry. 
Between the wainscot and the cornice is 
what resembles antique tapestry, but 
upon closer examination is seen to 
be very fine glass mosaic, a material 
lending itself admirably to the crude 
forms of tapestry foliage. The walls of 
the reception-room, which we enter at 
the left of the front door, are entirely of 
woodwork very richly inlaid. Every 
portion of the mahogany background is 
covered with a flowing arabesque pattern 
of satinwood and mother-of-pearl. 

The woodwork of the dining-room, in 


the rear of the rece tion-room, is the 
same as this latter, except that on ac- 
count of the increased wall space, large 
panels of embossed leather of a sage- 
green color fill the spaces between the 
mahogany stiles. The green leather 
forms a beautiful finish and a superb 
background for several old portraits. 
These rooms have attracted considerable 
interest, and the designer of the elabo- 
rate inlaid arabesques, Mr. George Babb, 
of New York, has followed the example 
of the old masters of such work by in- 
laying his own initials in a corner of the 
panel over the dining-room mantel. 
Crossing the hall, we now enter the 
drawing-room, perhaps the most beauti- 
ful and interesting room in the house. 
The walls from floor to ceiling are of 
French oak, finished in the natural 
colors, and ornamented with rich carv- 
ing heavily gilded. In style the room is 
a pure example of very late Louis Quinze, 
the unusual and particularly interesting 








THE DINING-ROOM 
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feature being to find a room of this 
period finished in the natural colors of 
the wood. This room has also attracted 
considerable attention among artists, 
decorators, and connoisseurs of art on 
account of its purity of style and perfec- 
tion of exeeution.. The room is a genu- 
ine old example of the period, having 
been purchased by Mr. Reid when in 
Paris, and came from the old chateau of 
Villennes at Poissy, which was then 
being demolished. It is considered one 
of the finest, if not the finest, example 


of a French room in America. The exe- 
eution of the carving throughout is 
superb, and is the same in quality near 
the ceiling as on the level with the eyes. 


The twelve heads in the keystones of the 
arches are special studies, and each a 
work of art in itself. 

In the rear of the drawing-room is the 
library, an apartment of really noble 
proportions, which at once suggests 
what primarily a library should be—a 
workshop. This room, which is about 
thirty-three by forty-two feet in size and 
eighteen feet in height, is abundantly lit 
by windows on all four sides reaching to 
the cornice. Book-shelves occupy the 
rest of the wall space, with the exception 
of that occupied by a massive marble 
mantelpiece which reaches to the ceiling. 
No draperies whatever detract from the 
workshop effect of this room, and the 
accessibility of all the books by means 
of conveniently placed ladders is another 
most practical point. The ceiling has a 
large central panel surrounded by a bor- 
der of smaller ones, forming the central 
part of it and connected with the walls 
by a very ample cove ornamented with 
heraldic devices. The pictures filling 
the panels are by the late Dennis Bunker, 
who unfortunately died before they were 
finished. The dividing beams between 
. the panels, as well as the entire cover, 
are in antique gold—a very rich finish, 
surmounting as it does the antique oak 
of the bookcases below. 

Beyond the library is a small office 
easily accessible from the garden, where 
a secretary conducts whatever of Mr. 
Reid’s business is necessary, and where 
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the heads of the various departments of 
the estate receive their orders. 

Ascending the stairs in the main hall, 
on the landing is one of the art treasures 
of the house, David Neal’s possibly best 
known painting, ‘‘The First Meeting of 
Mary Stuart and Rizzio.’’ The picture 
was painted in 1876, and has always been 
a favorite. An Empire bedroom and 
boudoir are the most interesting of all 
the rooms on the second floor. 

Mr. Reid is certainly justly proud of 
his garden. This he considers the really - 
most successful portion of the whole 
estate, as, to use his own words, it was 
‘laid out by the greatest architect— 
Nature.’’ In this ease Nature has cer- 
tainly used her most skilful hand, but 
the natural advantages have been in- 
creased and developed along Nature’s 
own lines. Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted 
had full opportunity to exercise his 
utmost skill, which he knew so well how 
to use, in assisting instead of attempting 
to improve Nature. A small, formal 
garden at the east of the house 'is the 
starting-point. The garden has been 
leveled off on the side of the hill, so that 
granite retaining walls on three sides 
give it the protection formal gardens 
should have, and also furnish the proper 
view-point from which they may be seen 
to the best advantage. From the formal 
garden paths diverge in different direc- 
tions and wander apparently at random 
up and down the hillside. To all appear- 
ances, it is exactly as laid out by Nature 
herself. Openings in the shrubbery 
reveal here a corner of the house, here 
the formal garden, here a group of 
stately trees, and here again the mead- 
ows. These views are not continuous, 
but only a glimpse, and always in the 
most favorable direction. It is then we 
begin to study the plan of the garden, 
and finally are forced to admit the great 
art which has been manifested—in fact, 
the greatest of all art—concealed art. 
At the north of the formal garden a path 
leads to the flower-garden and conserva- 
tories. The former is laid out on three 
broad terraces leveled off on a hillside 
in such a manner as to give the best pro- 
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THE SUN-DIAL WITH SIGNS OF 


tection. Beyond these are the stables, 
which are at present being repaired and 
increased in size. 

On a small brick-paved terrace east 
of the house, and surrounded by a ‘row 
_of Japanese evergreens, stands a most 
picturesque old sun-dial. A hexagonal 
pedestal of white marble ornamented 
with the signs of the zodiac in bronze, 
applied to its surface, is surmounted 
with a large bronze turtle, on whose back 
a white slab of marble, with the proper 
figures, tells the hours. 


The photographs repr 


ZODIAC, ON THE BRICK-PAVED TERRAC ~ 


Eight hundred acres of beautiful land 
form a fitting setting for a stately man- 
sion, and in this case the house and 
grounds are worthy of each other. The 
effect of unity seems to have been the 
principal aim of owner, architect, and 
landseape artist. This effect has been 
so successfully obtained that the impres- 
sion is that of an English estate where 
hundreds of years and a gradual devel- 
opment have been required to amalga- 
mate the different parts into a harmoni- 
ous whole. HORACE B. MANN. 


ed in this article are by Aime Dupont. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





HE same 
principles 


Artistic Jardinieres 


able jardiniéres of 
American make I 





| that apply 


to the selection of 
a vase as a recep- 
tacle for flowers 
apply also to the 
selection of jardi- 
niéres for a grow- 
ing plant. In both 
we are to remem- 
ber that the bit of 
pottery is to serve 
as a receptacle for 
a display of beauty 
rather than to be 
in itself the center 
of attraction. We 
may well learn 
from the painter a 








have been able to 
find in our Eastern 
cities are the very 
inexpensive ones 
of simple forms, 
colored in subdued 
greens and browns. 
A familiar type of 
these is shown in 
the accompanying 
picture of a comet 
aster. These jars 
have the constric- 
tion at the top 
which compels you 
to put inside each 
a much smaller 
pot than it should 











lesson as to this. 





take. Apparently 





Should he make 
the background of 
his picture more striking and interesting 
than the picture itself, he. would sin 
against the proprieties no more than do 
we when we place a simple, graceful fern, 
charming in its monotone of color, in a 
gaudily colored jar, covered with impos- 
sible flowers in startling hues. Yet if 
you look at the next lot of jardiniéres 
you see on sale in the shops, you will see 
how utterly unfit they are for any intel- 
ligent use with beautiful plants. Asa 
rule, the more costly they are the less 
they are fitted for their purpose. With 
a few notable exceptions, the only suit- 


ASTER PLANT IN 


AN IZUMO JARDINIERE 
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the manufacturers 
of these receptacles 
intend that the rim of the flower-pot 
should rest upon the top of the jardiniére, 
leaving it permanently exposed, and 
rendering impossible any harmonious 
display. 

And so it is that here, as with the 
vases, we must go to the Japanese shops. 
Passing by the gaudy things sent over 
for our special benefit by the manufac- 
turers who cater to the demands of our 
market, we may be able to find some of 
the plant jars of the sort in use in 
Japan. Ifso, we shall see that these are 
designed for the direct growth of the 
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plant without any intervening pot. At 
the bottom isa hole for drainage, and 
towards the top the jar widens so that 
it may be used to advantage for holding 
the flower-pot if we desire so to use it. 
These jardiniéres are manufactured in 
all sizes, from tiny sorts designed for 
use in doll-houses to large ones designed 
for holding trees of a century’s growth, 
dwarfed, however, by the peculiar art of 
the oriental gardener. 

These jars are made in a great variety 
of Japanese pottery. The yellow and 
green Izumo ware has several excellent 
designs in the beautiful tones of yellow 
and green, so characteristic of this pot- 
tery; one of these is shown in one of the 
aster pictures herewith. Good plant 
jars are also to be found in the Owari, 
Raku, Seto, Awaji, Ofuke, and Tosa 
makes, while forms of decided artistic 
excellence, as well as surprising cheap- 
ness, may be found in the Tokonabe 
ware. One such, which is excellent 
temporary plant receptacle, though 
primarily designed for holding plants, 
may be seen in the picture of the jack- 
in-the-pulpit herewith. 

From spring until autumn one of the 
most satisfactory ways to use flowers is 
to transplant, just as they are commen- 
cing to bloom, the low-growing annual: 
with compact roots into 
jardiniéres. With such plants as a 
this does not interfere with the flower- 


as a 
not 


appropriate 


rooms with glorious displays of f 
and color. There is no necessity for the 
use of regulation flower-pots in such 


cases, and the plant should be thoroughly 
watered a few hours before it is | 
up. 

An‘ illustration of the delightful re- 
sults to be obtained by transplanti 
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the smaller wild flowers into small jars 
and jardiniéres is shown in the picture 
of the bluets in a Japanese jar. Sucha 
bunch of plants is easily transferred 
from the field and will remain in blos- 
som a good while. 

A very satisfactory receptacle for 
flowers in pots is that make of rush 
basket ware, one of which is shown in 
the picture of an Easter lily. The bot- 
tom is of wood and the sides of woven 
rushes. The green color and the ex- 
panding shape adapt this receptacle to 
harmonious use with a great variety of 
plants, although it is especially fitting 
for foliage plants, like palms and aura- 
carias. An ordinary flower-pot saucer 
may be placed in the bottom to receive 
the drainage water. In greenhouses or 
conservatories these receptacles are liable 
to become moldy from the dampness, 
but for use in the house they are excel- 
lent. 


The Flowers of May 


ROM the first of May onward the 
decorator has an embarrassment 


of floral riches. In the garden 
many favorites are daily claiming hom- 
age, while in the fields and woods many 
others revel in untamed beauty. 

A garden well stocked with perennial 
plants will yield a great variety of floral 
beauty during this month. The Globe- 
flower or double buttereup ( Trollius) is 
one of the most attractive of these. In 
a suitable vase it lights up a corner of a 
room in a delightful manner. The culti- 
vated Solomon’s seal is an odd plant, 
with a certain original beauty of its own, 
which is well brought out when two or 
three of the graceful stems are displayed 
against a harmonious background, as 
shown in the picture. Then there are 
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the many bulbous flowers which blossom 
this month, and the numerous sorts of 
Iris that generally begin to appear be- 
fore the month is passed. 

It is in May also that the heart of the 
decorator is gladdened by the blooming 
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the ground with graceful ease; its sim- 
ple slender leaves of glaucous green 
partially inclose the rounded stem that 
curves lightly before it reaches the 
crowning blossom in which nature seems 
to strive to show how effective single 
































COMET ASTER IN A BROWN JARDINIERE 














of the late tulips, with their pure and 
glowing colors, their long stems, and 
their charming poses. The one-colored 
single varieties, with their chaste cups 
of living color, seem to me much more 
desitable than the variegated singles or 
the more objectionable doubles; in the 
latter the fascination of the tulip has 
largely disappeared. The charm of the 
plant lies in its simplicity; it rises from 


color masses may become. There is 
classic simplicity throughout, the effect 
of which is sadly marred when we add 
the frills and furbelows of the double 
and parrot varieties. 

It need scarcely be said that the proper 
display of these single tulips requires 
that their individuality shall be brought 
out. They will not tolerate indiscrimi- 
nate crowding into vases; each must be 
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given room to “‘speak for itself’’ by 


showing its curves and colors. Select 
rather tall vases, and place compara- 
tively few tulips in each, of course cut- 


ting the stems off near the ground in 


order to have a few leaves left on each 
flower. Tall rose vases are excellent for 
their display. 

Late in spring and early in summer 
the gorgeous hues of the oriental pop- 
pies become available for decorative 
purposes. The great petaled flowers are 


of enormous size, borne on the ends of 
long, graceful stems which bear below 


the odd, deeply incised, decorative 
leaves. These flowers should be used 
for large and brilliant temporary effects. 

No two wild flowers are more charac- 
teristic of the full coming of spring than 
the white and painted trilliums or wake- 
robins. While the regions inhabited by 


these two plants are somewhat similar, 
in general where one is abundant the 
other is not, and vice versa. In their 
plan of structure all the trilliums are 
very similar. A thick stem rises straight 


out of the soil, tapering gradually as it 
rises. Atsome distance from the ground 
it sends off at right angles three broadly 
oval leaves, which in the large white 
trillium have no stalks and are sharply 
pointed at the tip. Above the leaves is 
the flower; in a few species there is no 
flower-stalk, the blossom nestling just 
above the leaves, but in most sorts there 
is such a stalk. 

During my boyhood days in central 
Michigan the large white trillium, or 
large-flowered wake-robin, was the wild 


flower of May. The woods were full of 
the beautiful blossoms, which we all 
loved to gather and bring home, where 
they retained their freshness for s« 
days. 


eral 


Since then, when living in other 
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states where this species does not grow, 
the name wake-robin always carries me 
back to those beech woods, and it is only 
by an afterthought that I can connect 
the word with the other trilliums to 
which it is applied. 

Throughout its range the painted tril- 
lium often takes the place of the large 
white wake-robin in the May woods. It 
delights in moist, shaded situations, 
where in many regions it is found in 
abundance. Itis a very pretty blossom, 
and one of the most conspicuous of the 
spring wild flowers. The white petals 
stand out from the background of green 
leaves, and are made more striking by 
the blotches of brilliant crimson painted 
in a large V-shaped spot upon the front 
side of the base of each petal. No other 
flower in its season and its situation is 
so likely to catch the eye of even the 
heedless stroller through the woods. In 
New England this is one of the most 
characteristic of the May wild flowers, 
although in some regions it is rare or 
only locally abundant. It is also found 
in the North from Novia Scotia to Wis- 
consin and in the South from Georgia 
to Missouri—a wide range, but one in 
which the species is by no means gener- 
ally distributed. During much botaniz- 
ing in Michigan and Ohio I never saw 
the flower. 

I know not what flower James Mont- 
gomery had in mind when he wrote: 

‘‘But this bold floweret climbs the hill, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margins of the rill, 
Peeps round the fox’s den.”’ 
But the lines might well have been 
written of the lovely Columbine. Along 
the rocky shores of the New England 
coast, its nodding blossoms color the 
hillsides in May, the secant soil yielding 
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BLUETS IN JAPANESE JAR 
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only sufficient nourishment for a growth 
of a foot or eighteen inches, while here 
and there in the richer margin of the 
rill or along the borders of the forest, 
scattered plants reach a height of two 
feet or more. Those which ‘‘haunt the 
glen’’ vary much in size, according to 
the strength of their foothold, but none 
is more picturesque than these. As 
you see the flaming blossoms standing 
out from the side of the precipitous 


ledge, you wonder that the elements do 
not tear the plants from their frail sup- 
ports. 

These blossoms may be used to ad- 
vantage indoors, if not too many are 


crowded together. They need to be 
placed in water soon after being picked 
or they will wilt beyond recovery. 

A distinct and brilliant note in the 
May color symphony is struck when the 
Japan Quince comes in bloom. The full 
glory of the blossoming shrubs cannot be 
reproduced indoors, but one may easily 


secure unique and beautiful results 
by bringing in a few of the branches and 


arranging them in jars. The smaller 
twigs, covered with the red-pink blos- 


soms, may be loosely arranged in small 
vases or jars, but I like better to 
larger branches that bear both leaves 
and blossoms in jars of rather solid ap- 
pearance, reproducing in some sense the 
bizarre beauty of the shrub out of doors. 
Notwithstanding its brilliant color it is 
not a difficult one to manage; it com- 
bines to advantage with jars of dull 
light yellow or grayish blue, and of 


use 


course is all right with neutral tones 
of any sort. 

And the apple-blossoms! Who shall 
attempt to describe their glory? Yet we 


can do better, for we can see them and 
inhale their delicious perfume, and dis- 
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play them sparingly in our houses, giv- 
ing them plain backgrounds and artistic 
receptacles, and perchance letting them 
overshadow a Tanagra statuette of a 
dancing girl. Nor should we neglect 
the other tree blossoms, particularly 
the wild plum in regions where it is 
available. 


The Culture of Poppies 


HE poppies are delightful flowers 
for garden culture. They are 
easy to grow, and yield a great 
variety of form and color to delight the 
eye. The seed may be sown in ordinary 
garden soil in early spring, sowing 
thinly in rows about a foot apart. 
Poppy seeds are very minute, so that in 
order not to plant them too thick it is 
desirable to mix them with corn-meal or 
fine sand before sowing. If the seed is 
scattered in a tiny furrow during a light 
rain, or the furrow is sprinkled from 
the watering-pot after sowing, it will 
need no more covering than will thus be 
obtained; one of the dangers to be 
avoided is that of covering too deep. 
After the plants are up they may be 
thinned out from time to time, leaving 
only plants enough to cover the soil sur- 
face. In the northern states, seed sown 
in early spring will blossom the last of 
June or first of July, remaining in 
bloom for several weeks. It is desirable 
to make one or two sowings a month or 
so later than the first to have a succes- 
sion of bloom. 

There is wonderful variation in the 
types of poppy flowers. From the sim- 
plicity of the single Shirleys or the 
beauty of the glorious Bride Poppy to 
the wealth of petals of the peony-flow- 
ered and Mikado types is a long step. 
Each type should be planted alone. 
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BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


HERE were no clearly defined 

lines between the Louis XIV. 

and the Louis XV. styles of fur- 
niture. The sweeping curves and ornate 
decorations that characterized the de- 
signs of the early Quinze period were 
the natural outgrowth of the late Qua- 
torze epoch. From the time that Pierre 
Mignard succeeded Lebrun as art direc- 
tor, a gradual change had taken place in 
all handicrafts. Instead of one eontrol- 
ling foree, there were a dozen influences. 
Designers, free from the restraint of 
obeying one master mind, worked on 
independent lines. In rare cases this 
was productive of good. The arts asa 
whole suffered seriously. With the 
death of the Grand Monarque, the last 
of the seventeenth-century traditions 
passed away. 

Louis XV., like his great predecessor, 
was only five years of age when he was 
proclaimed king. During his minority 
the office of regent devolved upon the 
duke of Orleans. This term of eight 
years, 1715-1723, was an important 
period in the history of decorative art. 

The old court, with its stately cere- 
monies, its pomp and magnificence, was 
gone, and in its place was a new court, 
bent on the lightest and gayest amuse- 
ments. The formal arrangement of 
rooms, the classic treatment of walls and 
furniture, found little favor with the 
regent and his followers. To conform 
to the tastes of the day, decorators intro- 


duced the extreme rococo. The broken 
shell, the twisted acanthus, the curled 
endive, and the flowing scroll formed a 
part of all interior woodwork. The 
cornice, the wainscot, the mantel, the 
moldings of windows and doors, the 
frames of panels and pictures, embodied 
one and the same idea. To harmonize 
with this setting, furniture was, of ne- 
cessity, constructed on similar lines. 
Plain surfaces were abhorred. Every- 
thing glittered with elaborate mounts of 
bronze and ormolu; everything was 
ornamented to such a degree that its real 
purpose became a secondary considera- 
tion. Several pieces of furniture were 
sometimes combined in one in order to 
give wood and metal workers greater 
scope for ingenuity. Some of the re- 
gency designs are strange combinations 
of writing-desks, bureaus, and time- 
pieces. The workmanship of this fan- 
tastic furniture is of a very high order. 
The greatest artists of the day bestowed 
their skill upon it. While it does not 
surpass in beauty of execution the work 
of the masterly hand who designed fur- 
niture for Louis XIV., it equals it in 
many ways. A few of the great cabinet- 
makers who were associated with Lebrun 
lived to execute orders for the regent, 
and also for Louis XV. 

Charles Cressent, a pupil of Boulle, 
and one of his most noted followers, was 
closely identified with the style of the 
regency. Dubois and the elder Caffieri 
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were among the number who adapted 
their methods to the tastes of the time. 
Boulle was less flexible. With the spirit 
of the day he was never in touch. His 
work belongs so entirely to the Qua- 
torze period, it is such a 
expression of the formalism of the seven- 
teenth century, that it is impossible to 
associate him with the succeeding epoch. 
He produced much that was fine ir 
latter years of his life, but it bears little 
resemblance to the handicraft of his con- 
temporaries. 

Among the painters of the regency 
who lent their talents to the embellish- 
ing of walls and furniture were Lancret 
and Watteau. Among the hosts of in- 
terior decorators who designed and 
sometimes executed furniture, were 
Meissonnier, de Colte, Boffrand, Oppe- 
nord, and Pineau. Philippe Meissonnier 
was the real leader of the rococo school. 
To him is credited the intre. iction of 
the broken shell, and the countless twists 
and twirls that were such a feature of 
French decoration during the eighteenth 


complete 


the 


century. His defiance of the rules of 
balance and proportion delighted the 
duke of Orleans, who gave him many 
commissions. Meissonnier disregarded 
all principles of symmetry, and sought 
to obtain novel effects by introducing 


startling contrasts. One side of a cabi- 
net or console would often be treated in 


a manner quite different from the other. 


He was consistent only in that he car- 
ried his scheme of contrasts to a very 
fine point. In furnishing a room every 


detail conformed to this erratic treat- 
ment. Meissonnier achieved consider- 
able fame, and lived to see his work ex- 
tolled and contemned. That he had a 
powerful influence on the arts of the 
day, his many enemies could not deny. 
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Flemish, German, and English cabinet- 
makers borrowed extensively from him. 
Chippendale, in his early days, patterned 
many of his designs after Meissonnier. 
His book of drawings for furniture, 
‘The Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s 
Director,’’ bears more than a chance 
resemblance to the work of the French- 
man. Some of the designs for state 
beds, bureaus, and commodes surpass 
the most extravagant conceptions of 
Meissonnier, and emphasize the fact that 
rococo ornament in the hands of the 
English passed even beyond the limit 
placed upon it by the French. 

The work of the great furniture-mak- 
ers of the regency and of the Louis XV. 
period had certain qualities of elegance 
and grace that foreign wood-workers 
were unable to imitate. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the German and 
Italian handicrafts of the day. The 
German rococo and the Italian baroque 
combine all the faults of the style 
rocaille without any of its redeeming 
features. There was no suggestion of 
heaviness in the most ornate piece of 
French furniture. Fantastic as the 
design often was, there was no hint of 
absurdity in its construction or decora- 
tion. Possessing a discrimination which 
the German and the Italian did not 
share, the Frenchman was able to pre- 
serve the narrow line that separated the 
extravagant from the grotesque. Har- 
mony and symmetry, which were such 
important factors in the eyes of the fur- 
niture-makers of the Quatorze period, 
were almost entirely lacking in the work 
of the Quinze craftsmen. Louis XIV. 
carried his love of balance to such a 
point that Madame de Maintenon once 
wrote, ‘‘The king will have us all buried 
in symmetry.’’ Such fine distinctions 
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did not trouble Louis XV., or the men 
and women who composed his court, and 
whose favor or disapproval made or 
marred the success of an artist. 
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more than a brief mention of the great 
artist-artisans of this period. Many 
volumes would be needed to treat in an 
adequate way the handicraft of the eigh- 








1757. 











GOBELIN TAPESTRY DESIGNED BY BOUCHER AND TESSIER, 


EXECUTED BY NEILSON 














The group of men—decorators, de- 
signers, furniture-makers, workers in 
metal and marquetry—-who spent their 
lives in the endeavor to please a capri- 
cious court formed a large and notable 
body. Within the compass of a maga- 
zine article it is not possible to give 


teenth century. The subject of furniture 
alone, if presented in all its phases, 
would demand a chapter on the great 
tapestry industries of France, another 
on Sévres porcelain, a third on metals, 
and a fourth on lacquer. Wood alone 
formed but an insignificant part in the 
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making; of a large portion of the 
Quinze furniture. Marquetry had its 
place, but the pieces in which mar- 
quetry alone is used for ornamentation 
are very rare. The skill of the tapestry- 
weaver, of the potter, and of the gold- 
smith was utilized to produce these 
marvelous cabinets and commodes which 
to-day, when offered for sale, bring 
prices that can scarcely be expressed 
in less than four figures. 

Among the men who made this sump- 
tuous furniture may be mentioned Rie- 
sener, Cressent, Leleu, Oeben, Roentgen, 
Duplessis, Pasquier, Carlin, Hervieu, 
Gouthiérre, and the Caffieri. 
and Philippe Caffieri belonged to a 
famous family of metal workers. 
Jacques was a son of Filippo Caffieri, 
who came to France from Italy about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
He had served Pope Alexander VII. 
with distinction, but tempted by the re- 
ports of the generosity of Louis XIV., 
joined the band of workers at the Gobe- 
lins. For more than a century the name 


Jacques 
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of Caffieri was closely associated with 
French furniture. The metal mounts 
and moldings which came from the 
workshop of Jacques and his son Phi- 
lippe were not surpassed by those of any 
other designer. The exquisite finish of 
their metal-work was notable in an age 
when beauty of execution was the rule 
rather than the exception. The com- 
mode with bombé or curving front was 
the usual medium chosen by them to 
display their intricate garnishings of 
bronze and ormolu. 

Pierre Gouthiérre followed the meth- 
ods of the Caffieri. He and Riesener 
were younger men, and were identified 
with both the Louis XV. and the Louis 
XVI. styles. Gouthiérre executed many 
beautiful pieces of furniture for the 
Duchesse du Barry. At the time of her 
execution she owed seven hundred and 
fifty-six thousand livres for furniture 
designed and ornamented by him. The 
government refused to pay this sum, 
and after endless lawsuits, the ill-fated 
Gouthiérre died in poverty. His work 
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lacked the strength of that of‘Philippe 
Caffieri and Charles Cressent, but it was 
marked by elegance and great delicacy. 
A dull gold finish, which he is said to 


have invented, makes it possible to dis- © 


tinguish his unsigned work. In 1858 the 
marquis of Hertford desired to have a 
replica of one of Gouthiérre’s most fa- 
mous pieces, the ‘‘Cabinet d’Artois’’ at 
Windsor. To produce this copy, years 
were given to the task, and the cost, 
including the delicately chased mounts, 
was three thousand pounds. 

Jean Riesener was born in Glaudbeck, 
near Cologne, and bore somewhat the 
same relation to Louis XV. that Boulle 
did to Louis XIV. 

Among the cabinet-makers who served 
the capricious king, no one pleased his 
fancy more than this transplanted Ger- 
man. He was a pupil of Jean Francois 
Oeben, and after the death of his mas- 
ter, succeeded to the title of ébéniste du 
Roi. Less is known of Oeben than of 
many others who filled positions of 
minor importance. The _ celebrated 
bureau du Roi was begun by him and 
finished by Riesener. Few pieces of 
furniture have been the theme of so 
many discussions. Signed ‘‘Riesener fa 
1769 & l’Arsenal de Paris,’’ it is only in 
late years that Oeben has been given a 
share in its glory. No article of handi- 
craft belonging to the Quinze period 
has been the cause of so much conjec- 
ture. Column after column has been 
printed to prove this theory and that. 
Sometimes all the honors are given to 
Riesener, again he is stripped of his 
laurels, and they are handed to Oeben, 
again they are divided among Riesener, 
Duplessis, and Hervieu. It is now be- 
lieved that the conception of the design 
was due to Oeben, that Riesener com- 
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pleted the task, that Duplessis modeled 
the mounts, and that the casting was 
done by Hervieu. 

The ‘‘bureau’’ 1s in reality a secre- 
taire of unusual pattern. Viewed as an 
object of art, it is a marvelous piece of 
work. The mounts are of bronze of a 
most elaborate character. Reclining fig- 
ures of great beauty, medallions, vases, 
wreaths, and garlands are the metal 
ornaments of this remarkable piece 
of furniture. Lavish as the descrip- 
tion sounds, there is a suggestion in 
the treatment of the whole design of 
the simplicity of the Louis XVI. period. 
Could the vases and the figures be re- 
moved, the bureau would show little 
trace of the style rocaille. Had the date 
been 1750 instead of 1769, it would have 
doubtless been treated in the true rococo 
spirit. The bureau du Roi is typical of 
the work of the time in the skill given to 
the ornamentation of the back. 
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No hidden corners were shirked by 
French craftsmen. The eare bestowed 


upon the framework of furniture may 


be noted in the illustrations of the 
chairs from the garde-meuble. They 
have lost something in beauty by being 
robbed of their upholstery. As fur- 
niture studies they have gained in 
value. They show just what French 
furniture-makers borrowed from the 
Flemish, and what they in turn gave to 
the English. They have the curving 
legs, which superseded the pedestal sup- 
port of the Quatorze period, and the 
rococo carving that supplanted the classi- 
cal acanthus leaf. It is a mild rococo, 
however, and in the case of the simple 
chair, worthy of faithful reproduction. 
Similar in treatment is the canapé from 
the Petit Trianon which was designed 
for Madame du Barry. It is of French 
walnut, and the upholstery is deep old- 
rose. 

‘‘Rococo’’ is an elastic term, and one 
that has been applied to every stage of 
rock and shell decoration from the time 
of Louis XIII. to the declining days of 
Louis XV. ‘With many people the word 


is almost wholly associated with modern 


conceptions. The Louis XV. furniture 
of the shops is fearful to contem- 
plate, and when brought into juxtapo- 
sition with the furnishings of the usual 
house, becomes what Marjorie Flem- 
ing called the multiplication table, 
‘‘Something that human nature cannot 
endure.’’ Even genuine pieces of old 
French furniture cannot be placed side 
by side with the household goods of 
to-day. 

Styles of decoration and furniture are 
the outgrowth of conditions. The Louis 
XV. style of furniture was the direct 
result of definite causes. When studied 
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against the background of the eighteenth 
century, it becomes one of the most fasci- 
nating in history. It may not appeal to 
one in the same way that the styles of 
the early Renaissance and Georgian 
periods do; it may not fit into every-day 
life as does the colonial; it will not 
bear reproducing except under the most 
exacting conditions; but that it has a 
distinct charm of its own cannot be gain- 
said. It must be studied with the life 
and art of the period constantly in 
mind—the pleasure-loving Louis spend- 
ing a fortune on the whims of Pompadour 
and her extravagant successor, du Barry; 
the great artists of the day, like Lancret 
and Boucher, turning from vast canvases 
to decorate a fan or a snuff-box ; the great 
metal-workers, Caffieri and Gouthiérre, 
bestowing the same care on a sconce or 
candlestick that they gave to some 
momentous commission; the foremost 
tapestry-weavers, among them Jacques 
Neilson, devoting months to the uphol- 
stery ofa footstool. Trifles were matters 
of such consequence that they assumed 
the importance of serious undertakings. 

That furniture should receive the care- 
ful attention of great painters like 
Watteau, Laneret, and Boucher was the 
natural result of an age that placed so 
high a value on the perfection of detail. 
If the walls of a room were worthy of 
their regard, the furnishings were no 
less so. Many of the most treasured 
pieces of the regency of the Quinze 
period bear decorations by Watteau and 
Boucher. Panels of screens and cabi- 
nets were painted in the manner which 
they had made famous. Boucher’s 
cupids and Watteau’s shepherdesses 
have more than a passing interest. They 
seem the very essence of the art of the 
day. Watteau’s untimely death occurred 
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early in the reign of Louis XV., but a 
host of pupils perpetuated his methods. 

Painted furniture forms a distinct 
class. Equally unique were the pieces 
that were enriched with plaques and 
panels of porcelain. Madame de Pom- 
padour was largely responsible for the 
introduction of this fragile furniture. 
She was at the height of her powers 
when the beautiful soft paste porcelain 
of the Sévres manufactory was per- 
fected. In striving for novel decora- 
tions in the furnishing of her apartment, 
her fancy turned to rare china. Mar- 
quetry, foreign lacquers, carvings, and 
paintings were for the moment dis- 
earded. Sevres porcelain was chosen 
to form the embellishment of cabinets, 
writing-desks, and the many other 
articles that found a place in the elegant 
boudoir of the king’s favorite. 

One class of furniture not yet men- 
tioned was designated as Vernis-Martin. 
For more than a century cabinet-makers 
had sought to obtain a luster that would 
give to their work the appearance of 
Chinese lacquer. During the reign of 
Francis I. a few pieces of Chinese fur- 
niture were imported from Portugal. In 
the seventeenth century, as trade be- 
tween Holland and China increased, 
many articles of Chinese origin found 
their way to France, where they were 
highly prized. So great was the demand 
for Oriental lac that panels of Chinese 
woodwork were inserted in French fur- 
niture. This was a combination, how- 
ever, that could not long be tolerated. 
A Dutch cabinet-maker named Huygens 
is credited with being the first to dis- 
cover a preparation that had the quali- 
ties of lacquer. The Martin family of 
Paris, after years of experimenting, per- 
fected a composition that was called 
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Vernis-Martin, or Martin’s varnish. 
This invention placed them in an inde- 
pendent position. They were carriage- 
painters, but with the success of their 
lacquer they became cabinet-makers. In 
the painting of carriages they had scope 
for considerable skill; they were deco- 
rators rather than carriage-painters, as 
the term 1s ordinarily used. Vehicles 
of all kinds were elaborately ornamented 
in the time of Louis XV. Coaches and 
sedan chairs received as careful a scheme 
of decoration as the interior of houses. 
Frequently the scheme was the same. 
The craze for repeating the inevitable 
serolls and shells extended to every pos- 
sible object, without reference to its size, 
purpose, or construction. This was 
where the rococo school differed from 
all others under the sun. When my 
lady sat in her boudoir, she was sur- 
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rounded with dancing cupids and rose 
garlands, with gilded wreaths and 
painted scrolls. When she was carried 
through the streets of Paris in her sedan 
chair, she was still be-scrolled and be- 
wreathed. Cupids danced, and pastoral 
maids simpered, and if they were not 
the cupids and pastoral maids of Boucher 
and Watteau, they were a clever copy. 
In the decorating of such sumptuous 
vehicles, the Martins had served a long 
apprenticeship. It is not to be wondered 
at that in later years they achieved re- 
nown, not only for the beauty and dura- 
bility of their lacquer, but for the skill 
with which they painted figures and 


landscapes. The brilliancy and depth 
of color which they were able to obtain 
by means of their varnish gave to their 


work great prestige. They were fol- 
lowed by many imitators, and ‘‘Vernis- 
Martin’’ pieces, so called, became very 
common. Like all imitations, they 
lacked the spirit of the originals. 

The small articles of furniture of Louis 
XV.’s time—the clocks, chandeliers, 


candelabra, sconces, and mirrors—were 
as skilfully constructed as the large 
pieces. The workmanship of these 
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bronze and gilt objects was carried 
to a high state of perfection. In some 
of them there is beauty of line as well as 
matchless execution. ~ It is interesting to 
compare a clock of the period with the 
Louis XIV. timepiece illustrated in the 
March number of THE House BEavtI- 
FUL. The difference between Quatorze 
and Quinze, as exemplified in small 
things, is clearly set forth. 

Both clocks belong to the bracket 
class; both are of the same size and 
mechanical construction; both are orna- 
mented with marquetry and metal 
mounts. The Louis XV. has more 
sweeping curves; the mounts, instead of 
closely outlining the woodwork, form an 
independent feature of the decuration; 
the acanthus leaf, as a motive, is aban- 
doned and the curled endive takes its 


place. These articles are typical of the 
style. They are chosen from the mid- 
dle periods. Late Louis XIV. furniture 


resembled early Louis XV., and late 
Louis XV. approached the Louis XVI. 
The rocoeo school, by its very extrava- 
ganee, brought about a reaction that was 
destined to revolutionize furniture-mak- 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Born 1723; died 1792 


BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Class lecturer on the collections of the Art Institute of Chicago 


LL frontiersmen have a flavor 
A about them. ‘‘Sir Joshua’’ was 

an artistic frontiersman. 
Hogarth was another, only much more 
so. The latter ‘‘picked up his trade’’ 
amid unpromising conditions, but his 
genius saved him. These two are the 
pioneers of English art, and like all 
such characters, extraordinary men. 
The term ‘‘pioneer’’ has its variety of 
meanings, like all other expressions. 


There were Englishmen who painted 


before these came, but they left almost 
no traces—are of no account in history. 
The history of English national art com- 
mences with Hogarth, and Sir Joshua 
followed close upon him, only Wilson, 
the landscape-painter, coming between. 
The lineage is: Hogarth, born 1697, died 
1764; Wilson, born 1713, died 1782; 
Reynolds, born 1723, died 1792. 
England had no art schools nor worthy 
art teachers, but there was some good 
art in the country. Her people, even 
her nobles, had rather crude ideas about 
art, though some of them had traveled in 
foreign lands and seen paintings. As far 
back as Henry VIII. we see the king and 
his nobles visiting Frangois I. of France, 
and coming back from ‘‘the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold’’ quite overcome by the 
gorgeousness of their near neighbors, 
and burning with the desire to have 
a court painter and family portraits to 


perpetuate their good looks. Therefore, 
Hogarth found England ready for him 
and his good painting, and a public of 
grandees somewhat appreciative of his 
talent. Almost every great house con- 
tained its Hogarth, or several of them. 
In turn, Charles I. used the talent of 
Rubens, who painted his portrait and 
the ceiling of the chapel at Whitehall. 
Charles II. kept the pupil of Rubens, 
Van Dyck, in his service during the last 
ten years of that great man’s life, and 
the Flemish artist was such a favorite 
that all women and men, especially the 
former, crowded his studio and filled his 
purse. 

There was but little money spent in 
England during these years for any other 
art than portraiture, so that Hogarth 
had no means of art study, excepting 
the fine examples left by these artists, 
and Sir Joshua was no better off until 
he went to Italy. Wilson learned his 
lesson also in Italy. Hogarth remained 
at home and railed at the idea of any 
usefulness in foreign travel or in art 
schools. 

These things had their influence upon 
the man we are studying, and his art 
career was shaped very differently from 
that of most of the painters of conti- 
nental countries. 

The contempt of Hogarth for art 
schools was decidedly frontiersman-like 
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and curiously English. Independence 
of character can be a blessing or a bane, 
and Hogarth was decidedly and amus- 
ingly self-reliant, with that doggedness 
which comes of knowing no better. Sir 
Joshua was scarcely more advanced in 
his ideas, as he also held art schools in 
little respect, not taking advantage of 
them when he had the opportunity. He 
loaded himself with theories instead of 
learning to draw. His art education 
was secured with a note-book instead of 


a pencil in his hand. How Raphael 
would have shuddered to have seen him 
wandering about amid those sacred art 
treasures, peering into the old canvases 
to find out how the colors had been 


mixed, when he, Raphael, had humbly 
drawn the difficult lines, spent years in 
the effort to reproduce a subtle propor- 
tion, and devoutly worshiped the Greek 
gods, that perchance they might reveal 
to him some little secret of their refine- 


ments of curves in an arm or a torso. 
Like many another frontiersman in art, 
this one loved color, and did not appreci- 
ate form—did not appreciate it because 
he did not understand it. Late in life, 


when the scales had been removed from 
his eyes by long experience with the 
struggle to paint with force and direct- 
ness, and many failures because he could 
not spell well with his brush, he regret- 
ted this mistake, and had the honesty to 


say so. 

It is not uninteresting to recall that 
Titian was somewhat in the same situ- 
ation.. The difference was this: Raphael 


was brought early in contact with the 
Greek statues and learned to love their 
beautiful lines, so that good drawing 
became a fetish with him, but his color 
was not wonderful at all. Titian was 
brought up in Venice, where there were 
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few of the old relics, so he, being by 
temperament a colorist, gave more atten- 
tion to color, and drew upon himself the 
criticism of the Florentine painters, be- 
cause forsooth he did not follow the 
antiques. But Titian never, by any 
chance, fell as far short in drawing as did 
Sir Joshua, nor ever, by any chance, so 
muddled his paint. 

Reynolds’s ‘‘Age of Innocence’’ (Na- 
tional Gallery, London) shows us a child 
of five years seated on the ground, her 
hands clasped on her breast, behind the 
little figure the suggestion of a landscape, 
pretty badly constructed. The face is 
charmingly tender and innocent, the 
hands soft and pretty, and all the pic- 
ture so winsome that many generations 
have loved the work, not excepting the 
critical artists. What is there to criti- 
cise? Everything about it. In the 
head there is no evidence that the artist 
had even a slight knowledge of anatomy, 
and the arms are made of india rubber, 
so boneless that any one could twist 
them about nor ever hurt the innocent 
who owns the queer things. A very 
messy clawing of white tones feebly 
suggests that there is the body of a child 
somewhere inside a muslin frock, but 
no one can be sure of this, except that 
it is suspected that a child haslegs. All 
this does not say anything about the 
superb color tones or the tenderness of 
the sentiment. 

The celebrated ‘‘discourses,’’ delivered 
while he was president of the Royal 
Academy, have been read by many 
generations of English and Americans, 
and admired for their simplicity of 
style, their common sense, their keen 
appreciation of beauty in art and nature, 
and the sum of observation which they 
reveal. But never did so high an official 
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try to lecture his followers when he 
himself was so little grounded in the 
principles he attempted to elucidate. 
All through the work there is a succes- 
sion of naive statements which would be 
amusing were we less impressed by his 
earnestness and good sense. It is the 
writing of a talented novice—an art-fron- 
tiersman. It is related that Dr. John- 
son corrected the manuscripts for him. 
But the celebrated Doctor knew nothing 
beyond boiled beef and books, though 
he was a delightfully brutal philosopher 
between his sixth and his ninth cup of 
tea. 

At twenty-six years of age an oppor- 
tunity offered to take ship, as the guest 
of a naval officer, to the Mediterranean. 
Several stops en route and some portrait- 
painting increased his wisdom and 
painter abilities. It is amusing to read 
the journal of this youth who had grown 
up in a country where art had almost no 
footing at all, and whose instruction had 
been at the hands of a portrait-painter 
of no genius and small attainments 
(Hudson); to note the impression, or 
rather the entire lack of any impression, 
which the great masters made upon him. 
This is not an uncommon experience 
with tyros. They soon learn to see, as 
did this boy. 

Now for the strange part of the stay 
in Italy. Instead of going to an art 
school, where thorough drill and hard 
criticism would have removed the scales 
from his eyes, he made a few copies, and 
then commenced to take notes, to experi- 
ment with color schemes, to make imi- 
tutions of the old pictures. All this 
would have bec very excellent had he 
been grounded in his profession, but it 
was a lost opportunity. From his writ- 
ings it may be inferred that he had the 
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very common idea held by those who 
know little, that much study in a school 
would destroy his originality. As it 
turned out, he was, during all his life, 
an imitator of Titian, though his sterling 
genius saved him. He had a decided 
originality in certain ways, which all 
the imitation of these old colorists did 
not influence. Indeed, it is always true 
that the geniuses are not turned aside 
by their schooling, however much it 
may be. Had he learned to draw, much 
of his future trouble would never have 
come tohim. In his note-books we read: 
‘*Poussin’s landscapes are painted on a 
dark ground made of Indian red and 
black. The same ground might do for 
all other subjects as well as landscapes.’’ 
There are endless pages of similar en- 
tries, many of them quite scientific. 
Thus this child, of a land which ad- 
mired literature but knew nothing of 
art, spent the time which should have 
made a better artist of him. The Eng- 
lish have always been too literary in 
their art. 

History describes Reynolds’s father as 
clerical and lazy; the boy was rather 
disinclined to study, and lacking in that 
measure of education which a more ener- 
getic parent would have insisted upon. 
But boy and man, our hero was sharp, 
observant, and impressionable. Prob- 
ably his shortcomings rarely betrayed 
him to the polished society which sur- 
rounded his life. 

Making his way, with much observa- 
tion of pictures, through northern Italy 
to France and the Netherlands, he ar- 
rived in England in 1752 and set up his 
easel as a portrait-painter. Though suc- 
cess was not immediate, people of posi- 
tion soon discovered him, and he became 
the first of the artists of England to 
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command the admiration and confidence 
of those who could be of serious use, the 
nobility. Hogarth had no success as a 
painter. The upper classes had no re- 
spect for him. In fact, his paintings 
found no sale atall. He lived by en- 
gravings from his pictures, sold to the 
middle classes. Thus Reynolds is the 
first English artist of wide reputation 
in his own land. Hogarth was jealous, 
and the younger man’s success furnished 
another text for the disappointed man’s 
tirades against all foreign schools and 
imported notions. How like this is to 
the attitude of our own painters of the 
old ‘‘Hudson River School,’’ when the 
young men commenced to return from 
European study and threatened to un- 
horse them. Reynolds’s old _ teacher, 
Hudson, declared that he did not paint 
as well as when he left England. The 
ideas of these men were largely formed 
by the pictures of Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
the German, who left so much indiffer- 
ent art in England, having died there in 
the year of Reynolds’s birth. 

Sir Joshua had much to say about the 
‘‘grand art’’ of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, always declaring it the only 
thing worthy, though he had no imagina- 
tion or abilities in this direction. But 
his business tact equaled the demands 
of the situation; he took a neat house 
and lent himself to the fancies of his 
sitters for seeing themselves arrayed as 
nymphs and classical goddesses. That 
was sufficiently fortunate, as we thus are 
saved the sight of many uncouth fash- 
ions, though the reality might have been 
historically interesting, however ugly in 
pictures. Holbein, with true German 
fidelity, made people as they really were, 
though fortune favored him with pictur- 
esque costumes. 
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In |1758, perhaps the most lucrative 
year of his career, he received twelve 
guineas (over sixty dollars) for a simple 
head without hands, and twenty-five 
guineas for somewhat more important 
work. Money went a long way in those 
days, and this was good pay. It is re- 
ported that later he charged thirty-five 
guineas for a portrait. It was his habit 
to array all the engravings and draw- 
ings from his works about the studio, 
and invite his sitters to select the attitude 
and costume which their fancy might 
suggest, in which manner he painted 
them. However, there is abundant 
evidence that he could also catch any 
unusual attitude, or take advantage of a 
happy movement in the sitter, to make 
one of those masterpieces for which he 
is justly famous. His hours were 
systematically classified, six sitters 
daily, those who came waiting their turn 
as people do in a barber’s shop. With 
excellent conversational abilities (in 
spite of his deafness), he entertained 
them. We wonder if he cried out 
‘‘next’’? when the previous sitter had 
been duly curled and powdered, not to 
say shaved. 

Reynolds set an excellent table, duly 
graced with silver plate and the best of 
wine. When this was not surrounded 
by grandees, the literary celebrities 
ornamented it. Thus he made warm 
friends of Dr. Johnson, Perey the bal- 
ladist, Goldsmith, Garrick, Burke, and 
the author of ‘‘Tristram Shandy.’’ His 
painting of Garrick, ‘‘Between Tragedy 
and Comedy,’’ was a well-intentioned 
effort, but much beyond Reynolds’s 
abilities. It is a well-colored puppet, 
but nothing in the way of a true inter- 
pretation of complex expression—that 
which he intended. Reynolds secured a 
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good likeness, in those days of no inex- 
orable photographs, and used his memo- 
randum book full of recipes culled in 
the study of Titian’s superb color, but 
lofty expréssion was far beyond his 
powers. 

In 1768 the Royal Academy was 
founded, Reynolds being selected by 
acclamation as the first president. He 
was reluctant to accept, as royalty had 
not smiled upon him as yet, Allan Ram- 
say being court painter. It was the 
American-born Benjamin West (recently 
errived from Italy) who persuaded the 
celebratel man to aecept the office. 
However, the king was managed, and 
bestowed the honor of knighthood upon 
him then and there. 

The first catalogue of the Royal Acad- 
emy reveals some trifles which picture 
the times. Heading the entries is an 
apology, couched in stately language, to 
the effect that the management regretted 
very much the necessity for charging 
money for admission to an institution 
favored with royal patronage, and stat- 
ing that it had been allowed because that 
was the only manner in which people of 
objectionable character to the noble visi- 
tors could be prevented from entering, 
and thus defeating the object for which 
the exhibition had been instituted. 
Beneath this is a modest line which 
states that ‘‘the works marked with an 
* are to be disposed of.’’ It would not 
have answered at all to suggest in plainer 
language that some of the pictures were 
‘*for sale.’’ In this first catalogue, the 
name of the celebrated engraver, Bar- 
toloai, appears as a ‘‘royal acade- 
mician,’’ but not at all as an engraver. 
Engravers have never been recognized 
as ‘‘artists’’ by the academy, even until 
now. So Bartolozzi exhibited two draw- 
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ings, one of them a copy by the way. 
The name of Flaxman, the sculptor, oc- 
curs in the second year, but not an acade- 
mician. -One of his exhibits is entitled 
‘Portrait of a Gentleman—an Image.’’ 

At the first exhibition, Sir Joshua 
sent his ‘‘Dachess of Manchester and her 
Son, as Diana Disarming Cupid,’’ ‘‘Lady 
Blake, as Juno Receiving the Cestus from 
Venus,’’ and ‘‘Miss Morris, as Hope 
Nursing Love.’’ The absurdity of all 
this classical nonsense does not seem to 
have amused the sedate British public. 
It is, however, true that these works 
were good in color, and that they main- 
tained a certain fascination over the 
people who saw them. 

In 1784 Ramsay died and Reynolds 
became court painter. The next year 
his ‘academy exhibit included the ‘*Love 
Loosening the Zone of Beauty,’’ more 
commonly known as ‘‘The Snake in the 
Grass.’’ The artist has done nothing 
better. He really bad genius; and this 
maiden is so relaxed in pose, so foolish 
and helpless in expression, the love is 
so irresistibly coaxing, that the world 
has surrendered to the seductions of the 
picture as much as ever woman did to 
those of love. 

As this in many respects remarkable 
man grew old, his health was excellent, 
as his life had been sane and his habits 
of the best, but it happened one day that 
his eyes failed, one of them going out 
entirely. It was the warning of coming 
dissolution. The failure was somewhat 
rapid, and February, 1792, he died, a 
very much lamented man. 

So much does the work of all the Eng- 
lish and American painters of the eigh- 
teenth century resemble that of Sir 
Joshua, it is not incorrect to call this the 
‘School of Reynolds.’’ 
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A MOUNTAIN FIRESIDE INDUSTRY 


BY KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH 


\ N YITH aclimate and soil adapted 
to the production of fiber, and 
a race possessing natural in- 
genuity, there has never before existed 
such possibilities of fostering the domes- 
tic arts as we find to-day. There are 
industries peculiarly adapted to every 
section of our country, and whatever the 
dominant work, from silk raising to 
rag-carpet weaving, it can be made 
either beautiful or profitable. It seems 
strange, when one considers the broad 
scope of American philanthropy, that it 
has failed to respond to the urgent need 
of able-bodied youths in rural districts, 
and has overlooked the undeveloped 
labor of a class of people who, for lack 
of sympathy, flock to crowded cities with 
the mistaken supposition that there work 
is plentiful. In almost every community 
lie germs of undeveloped taste, and at- 
tempts are at last being made in various 
directions to make profitable the handi- 
work produced in certain districts. 
Among the arts of manufacture, that 
of weaving is one of the most important, 
for it covers a wide range of usefulness. 
Formerly this was purely a domestic in- 
dustry, and there are certain art quali- 
ties inherent in domestic weaving which 
are impossible in machine manufacture. 
This rare beauty in the hand-woven cloth 
is peculiarly discernible in the coverlets 
made by the women of the Appalachians. 
The work is distinctive of their shut-in 
lives, and is suggestive of the history of 


these mountain-dwellers, whose stories 
readlikeromance. Literature has begun 
to take note of this untrodden field be- 
tween the blue-grass region of Kentucky 
and the mountains, and Miss Murfree’s 
stories have introduced East Tennessee 
to our reading people, but the United 
States at large knows little of these 
primitive people, dwelling within its 
very heart. Descendants of Virginians 
who emigrated here in early days, these 
mountain people are still living in colo- 
nial times. These are the people whose 
family feuds are carried on from year 
to year, and generation to generation, 
and to whom belong the mysterious 
‘‘moonshiners.’’ These two million na- 
tive Americans of the Appalachians are 
living one hundred years behind the 
times, and are more destitute of educa- 
tion than any other people on our conti- 
nent, because shut in by the mountains, 
many have never seen a railroad, and 
they have been neglected and unknown. 

A typical home in these fascinating 
regions is well worth a visit. It is usu- 
ally two log rooms with a roof that 
covers the space between, which serves 
as a common household room. The 
loom-house, smoke-house, and spring- 
house are conveniently close. The fam- 
ily eat hog’s meat, corn meal, long 
and short sweetening (molasses and 
sugar), and beans. On _ never-to-be- 
forgotten occasions they swap some 
of these products at the country store 
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OLD DESIGNS—-AT THE LEFT ‘‘ROCKY MOUNTAIN FLOWER,’’ AT THE RIGHT ‘‘FEDERAL CITY’ 


for coffee, boots, and patent medicine. 
Wool, flax, and cotton they grow, and 
out of them are made the homespun 
suits and dresses worn by the men and 
women. - 

Berea College claims the distinction of 


being the discoverer of these mountain 
people. A journey on foot in search of 
health through these little known regions 
interested its president in efforts on 
their behalf, and its founders were the 
first to take cognizance of the peculiar 
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conditions which markéd off the popula- 
tion and the desirability of dealing with 
these mountain problems in a compre- 
hensive manner. The aim of Berea is 
to make them intelligent without being 
sophisticated, and extension libraries 
have been formed, and lectures are given 
by teachers who find a ready audience, 
court often adjourning to listen to their 
words. Self-help is constantly borne in 
mind, and promising classes are formed 
in woodwork, domestic science, and 
nursing. An idea may be gathered of 
the primitive life in these back counties 
when a woman goes on mule-back twenty 
miles to get a small piece of mechanism 
to repair her loom. Flax is raised much 
less than formerly, but it is a matter 
of peculiar interest to learn that the 
domestic manufacture of linen, linsey, 
cotton counterpanes, and woolen cover- 
lets is carried on as formerly; and it is 
among the aims of Berea College to 
assist the mountain women to obtain 
enough fiax to spin the thread during 
the long winter months, and to foster 
the hand-weaving which has always pre- 


vailed among mountain communities. 
All the fireside industries surviving in 
the Southern mountains are encouraged 
and adapted to local conditions as a 


means of earning money for education. 
Investigation of such an 
shows how far-reaching the benefits are, 
as it enlists the labors of those who 
grow the flax and wool, of those who 
spin and dye the thread and yarn, as 
well as those who actually weave the 
pattern. 

It is pathetic to see the joy of these 
- beautiful sun-bonneted mountain women 
when told they will be given enough flax 
to weave many yards of cloth. 
these are ‘‘the workin’est women you 
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ever saw,’’ and the pieces woven by 
these secluded mountaineers are so 
beautifully executed that a cotton coun- 
terpane bordered with hand-made lace is 
really an elegant affair. 

These counterpanes, or ‘‘kivers,’’ are 
interesting in coloring and in pattern of 
weaving. The material is woven one 
yard wide. It can be woven narrower, 
but not wider. White is the cotton 
foundation, and the indigo blue and the 
old-fashioned madder-red are the most 
common colors. Sometimes these two 
colors are combined together in the same 
eoverlet, and in those made a long time 
the effect is charming. Black and 
brown also occur in combination with 
the red. The ‘‘kivers’’ are woven with 
a white cotton chain, and the woof is 
put in with two shuttles, one carrying 
the white cotton and the other the wool. 
In this way the pattern or figure is made 
by the overshot or ‘‘skip’’ of the woolen 
thread in weaving. A short ‘“‘skip’’ 
being the most desirable. 

The coverlets are made of two or three 
strips, according to width. When the 
‘“‘draft’’ is properly followed in the 
weaving, and strips so sewed together 
that the patterns match properly, or as 
the weavers say, ‘‘hit well in the seam,’’ 
the ‘‘kiver’’ is soft, warm, and durable, 
as well as artistic, and is suitable for 
couch cover, portiére, or decorative pur- 
poses. The variety of patterns used by 
these mountain women is marvelous. 
Many of them have been handed down 
in families for generations. Often they 
ean be picked out by name, dog-wood, 
cat-track, snail-path, blossom and run- 
ning vine, Gin’ral Jackson’s army, doors 
and windows, chariot-wheels, and church 
windows figure among them, and the 
old-fashioned log cabin always comes 
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out supreme. Linsey also is made. It 
is a durable fabric, the warp of cotton 
and the woof of wool. In the best lin- 
sey the cotton chain is dyed with walnut- 
bark dyes, the filling is of black, and 
the colors are softened with time and 
exposure to sun and rain, lest they be 
too crude. 

For the past few years a Fair of Fire- 
side Products has been held in June at 
the college, and the revival of interest 
in this coverlet industry is evident. It 
is hoped many silent looms will be 
started, and a market is already assured. 
The establishment of a steady produc- 
tion of these domestic products will put 
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into the hands of the mountain women 
the means to raise their children to their 
due position. They are glad to get the 
seven and a half dollars for which the 
average coverlet sells, for they know it 
means a little learning for the boy or 
girl. They are noi ‘‘poor white trash.” 
Clad in homespun, and with knife in 
belt, these crude but brave mountaineers 
responded to the call for arms at the 
time of the Civil War. And as outside 
interest in their condition becomes more 
evident, opportunities are being slowly 
developed for the betterment of the local 
conditions. Even these small industries 
are an important help. 





"A Successful Small House in the Country 


BY JUDITH CHAFFEE 


HE architect of a small home, no 
matter what services he renders 
to his clients, no matter what 

tact he exercises with his contractors, is 
all too frequently consigned to oblivion 
by the former and heaped with execra- 
tion by the latter. Too, too often, when 
we ask our friend who was his architect, 
we are answered that he himself or his 
wife virtually supplied all the ideas, 
only employing th architect for form’s 
sake. Ofthe mansion of the millionaire, 
not being hid under a bushel, all the 
world knows the designer. It is there- 
fore pleasant to a sympathizer with the 
profession to record at the outset of this 
account of a house in an out-of-the-way 
corner of Lake Forest, Illinois, the frank 
acknowledgment of their debt to the 


architect, which its owners seemed glad 
to make. 

As to the site, the builders had been 
eying for years this particular bit of 
cleared land, once a garden, which was 
noticeable in a town almost too full of 
trees. This clearing gave our desirable 
southwest wind free play, and yielded to 
the south a great expanse of clear space 
skyward, whose winter sun and summer 
moon furnished excellent matter for en- 
joyment and contemplation. 

Nor was the site barren, for it con- 
tained a superb group of well-grown 
maples, and in the foreground near the 
street a group of bushes, whose chief 
glory was a shade-tree, its two weeks of 
pink splendor in the spring being the 
object of many a pilgrimage of its wor- 
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USE IN THE COUNTRY 


Dwight Heald Perkins, Architect 


shipers. Opposite, a small ravine and 
a grove of oaks on rising ground gave 
the variety our Western country so often 
lacks. While much of the beauty of 
location is marred by the narrow lot 
purchased, and a wire fence, whereon 
nature has been too sparing of the vege- 
tation, defines too clearly the limits of 
the land, the terraced lawn yet gives the 
feeling of retirement, and the plantation 
has endless possibilities of improvement. 

At the rear of the small lot is ample 
space for drying clothes, for a vegetable 
garden, and for lawn, but the place lacks 
the approach for carriages, usual in the 
town, and necessary for the final touch 
of dignity in a country place. 

Both architect and owners agreed at 
the outset that comfort, and not magnifi- 
cence, was to be the effect of the com- 
pleted dwelling. The sum to be ex- 


pended, indeed, precluded all thought of 
the latter, for the needs of a family of 
six had to be met with a sum well within 
four thousand dollars. As there were 
children, a separate dining-room was in- 
sisted upon, but all the superfluities of 
reception-room, den, and nook were 
done away with. There must be a good- 
sized family living-room, a good out-of- 
door room for summer, plenty of 
bedrooms, and an exterior sufficiently 
pleasing to prevent the anathemas of the 
passers-by from being bestowed on the 
residents. On the other hand, the archi- 
tect was unhampered by any demand for 
showy effects, or complicated household 
machinery. The owners were quite of 
the opinion that criticism should be dis- 
armed at the outset by a frankly inex- 
pensive-iooking house with no dark 
secrets to be disclosed by investigation. 
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Of course there had to be compromises. 
To get enough cellar light without the 
expense of areas, the matron’s cherished 
ideal of a flat, spreading dwelling, with 
but a step or two from Mother Nature up 
to the threshold, had to be abandoned, 
and the somewhat bitter lesson learned 
that you must be well-to-do in order to 
ramble, either in house-building or the 
world at large. The master’s wish for 
separate front and rear staircases, and a 
side door for the children’s use, 
also given up, but the result was not 
without compensation for the house- 
keeper in the reduction of the number of 
out-of-the-way places to be kept clean. 

The architect, limited as to expendi- 
ture, must concentrate his efforts upon 
some other feature of beauty than costly 
materials or ornate details, and in this 
case it is to excellent proportions and 
harmonious coloring that the house owes 
its undeniable charm. 

The entire body of the house, and 
practically every room in it, is 
multiple of a four-foot cube. 
outside is used a covering of wide un- 
planed boards, put up flatly side by side 
and running \ rtically, the crack at their 
joining places being covered by a four- 
inch strip, which gives variety to the 
surface of the building, and with the 
usual interior building-paper 
sufficient protection from the weather. 
The coloring of this wall, reaching, as 
it does, to the height of the second-story 
windows, is a rich red-brown, produced 
by oil stain, and determines the general 
tone of the house. Above it is a broad 
band of plaster reaching to the wide, 
overhanging eaves, whose underfacing 
is also of plaster. This accentuates the 
breadth of the plaster frieze, joining it 
to the shingled roof. This last is stained 
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a yellowish brown, thoroughly in har- 
mony with the rest of the house, and 
the two ordinary brick chimneys are 
also stained. Outside blinds, stained 
red-brown, complete a unique exterior, 
more Japanese than anything else in 
effect, wholly unpretentious, warm-look- 
ing in winter, effective in summer 
against the plentiful foliage of a grove 
at one side, and thoroughly expressive 
of the democratic tastes and pocket-book 
of its owner. 

The effect of cheapness, which might 
be unpleasing in an exterior of such 
frankly cheap construction, is in this 
instance quite done away with by the 
rich color of the stain, which two years 
of wind and weather have left practically 
unchanged. Of this the photographs 
ean give noidea. Houses are, after all, 
rather like individuals. Their real ap- 
pearance is but half expressed by pho- 
tography. An illustration shows the 
hospitable doorway, but does not give 
an adequate idea of the space allowed 
for seats in the uncovered part of the 
porch, where the overhanging eaves 
afford protection from dampness, yet 
interfere in no way with an enjoyment 
of the summer sky. A more sheltered 
veranda, sixteen by sixteen feet in di- 
mensions, at the west side of the house, 
is reached both from the ground and 
from the library door, and forms a veri- 
table out-of-door room, greatly increasing 
the living space for the family in sum- 
mer, and offering privacy by reason of 
its retired situation and rather high sur- 
rounding rail. 

The front door opens directly into a 
square space which serves as hall, but 
so small as to urge an immediate advance 
into the rooms beyond, which open from 
it on either side. There is but one stair- 
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IN THE LIVING-ROOM 


case, located in the middle of the house, 
and screened from the entrance-hall by 
a partition. Access to the stairs may be 
had from the front hall, from the rear 
of library, and through an area devoted 
to hats and wraps, from both cellar and 
kitchen. The cellar has brick support- 
ing walls, laundry, coal and ash bins, 
wood and bicycle rooms, and large vege- 
table-cellar, with a locker for preserves. 
A kitchen should be, says Miss Parloa, 
no larger than the kitchen of a dining- 
car, and judged by this standard, the 
ideal kitchen is in this house. Its cup- 
boards are built-in, its tables are adjust- 
able shelves, and for saving the steps of 
the cook, it has no equal; but it is far 
too small for comfort in hot weather, 






and its limited space 
might cause great 
confusion in the giv- 
ing of large dinners, 
though there is a fair- 
sized pantry between 
the kitchen and din- 
ing-room, with run- 
ning water. But this 
is essentially a one- 
maid kitchen, and for 
comfort, with more 
service, a servants’ 
hall would be neces- 
sary. 

The dining-room is open to the same 
objection as to size, but furniture spe- 
cially designed for the room would re- 
lieve the crowded look now produced by 
the obviously ‘‘left over’’ furniture, and 
the too numerous pictures. It is a room 
with possibilities much beyond its 
present effect, and might be made charm- 
ing in the hands of good decorators and 
designers, being well proportioned and 
cheerful, with east and south windows. 

Across the narrow hall is the living- 
room, which occupies the west half of 
this first floor. A good effect of space 
is produced by the wide doorways lead- 
ing from the hall, and in order not to 
detract from it, no doors, screens, or 
portiéres have been provided, an arrange- 
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ment which interferes with abs 
privacy, and which is also undesirable in 
winter, when the front door is i1 
But the living-room itself is an un 
fied success in proportion, and the treat- 
ment of walls, windows, and fire) 
gives it a sheltered look, combined with 


dignity and repose. Itisa dark room, 


ute 


use. 


uali- 


lace 


too dark possibly for some tastes, owing 
to the small number of windows to 
the covered veranda and overhanging 
eaves. But there is shelter from the 
glare of the summer sun, and the wood 
fire at one end of the room, with the brass 


farnishings of the fireplace, does 
to enliven the somber days of winter. 


Its proportions, twenty-four by sixteen 
feet, with an eight-foot ceiling, increase 
its apparent size, and the large brick 
chimney extending from floor to ceiling 
is in excellent harmony with the whole. 
Built of ordinary building brick, stained 
a. deep, soft green to match the stained 
pine woodwork of the long, low room, 
its size and mossy coloring greatly em- 
phasize the restful character of the whole 
apartment. A broad and steady table 


of ordinary pine, designed by the archi- 


tect, and made as part of the mill-work 
of the house, is also stained green, while 
several bits of oriental cotton, chiefly 


red, with a few imported rugs, give a 


necessary touch of color. Simple, low 
bookeases occupy the space on either 
side of the chimney, and that of one 
length of the room. The woodwork is 
unusual, and while most effective, added 
but little to the cost of the houss The 
usual baseboard is employed, but in each 
corner of the room it is joined to the 
ceiling by strips of wood, four inches 
wide, fitting box-like into the corners, 


and this treatment also outlines the ceil- 
ing, forming with another strip a 
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top of the side walls the effect of a cor- 
nice. The picture-molding, another 
four-inch strip, but grooved at the top 
to form a hold for the hooks, is set 
eighteen inches below the ceiling, and 
all window and door openings reach to 
it, leaving a frieze all around the room. 

The woodwork thus forms in itself a 
decorative treatment for the room, and 
needs but few pictures to give the walls 
the look of completeness. Rough or 
sand finished plaster and stained soft 
wood are used throughout the house, and 
prove satisfying to the eye, though of 
course without the effect of richness. 
Hard plaster can be added at any time 
to this soft finish, which in itself is not 
easy to paper, but to compensate is most 
effective when treated to a coat or two of 
oil stain in any desired tint. 

The second floor contains three 
medium-sized bedrooms, a single small 
bedroom, also a bath-room, and a linen- 
press with drawers beneath, which 
forms an effective bit of woodwork in the 
upper hall. The third story contains a 
very large sleeping-room with four win- 
dows, a sewing-room, and long, narrow 
storeroom, lighted at both ends, through 
which one passes to a good-sized maid’s 
room, having two east windows. Allof 
the six bedrooms have at least two win- 
dows, on different sides of the room. 

Altogether the house, while very in- 
expensive, yields a maximum of comfort 
to the dwellers within, and is not want- 
ing in that air of taste and individuality 
which marks the house designed for 
special needs as quite different from that 
made for the casual occupant, who will 
rent from year to year. Simple as it is, 
it is a house around which associations 
may cluster, and it has a distinct if un- 
conventional personality. 
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HOME-SEEKERS IN CAMP 


TENT LIFE OF HOME-SEEKERS 


BY WILLIAM R. DRAPER 


HERE are families on the border 
of the new countries out west 
who have not lived in a house for 
a quarter-century. Indeed, I have known 
of persons who grew up, married, and 
died in portable canvas houses. They 
never slept in a house during their life- 
time. This type is known as home- 
seekers. Perhaps they are so named 
because they are always seeking a home, 
but never seem to find one. 

This man of the border, who be- 
comes restless when refinement and cul- 
ture overtake him, should be given credit 
for redeeming from the buffalo-grass the 
barren wastes in the Southwest. From 
Oklahoma, a country which cannot now 
be excelled anywhere for productiveness, 
the typical frontiersman but recently 
took up his abode in a new field—along 


the border of the Kiowa-Comanche coun- 
try, opened to white settlement last Au- 
gust. When the hand of civilization 
crushes out the wildness and simplicity 
of prairie life, then the home-seeker will 
sell out his few belongings, pack his tent 
in the rear end of the prairie-schooner, 
and be off to other borders. And when 
that reservation is settled and controlled 
by more timid people he will move again. 

The tent life is most picturesque. If 
not living in the tent, the pilgrims spend 
their time in the wagon, covered with an 
oil-cloth or dirty canvas, trekking along 
the trail to some unsettled community. It 
seems that thickly populated communi- 
ties are not good for their eyesight. I 
have heard old-timers on the road say 
as much. Like the red man of the for- 
est, they wish to be let alone. One may 
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IN WINTER 


be sure of a cordial welcome when he 
goes to visit one of the camps, but if he 
announces his intention of remaining, 


the reception may not be so cordial. 
They are quite clannish, and a friend 
once made is a friend always, but they 


do not want to add new ones to their list. 


At every opening of new lands I have 
seen the home-seeker. In fact, he is so 
largely in the majority that he secures 


all the best land, but not for keeps. He 


will fill up the towns and gobble all of 
the country for a time, and then—other 
people come in and he is quite willing to 
get out and find a new field for opera- 
tion. If at the end of the first year 
civilization crushes him, he will sell out 
a farm worth several thousand dollars 
for one-third its value so that he may es- 
capes the crowds. If he had remained, 
his future was assured and his family 
well provided for, but he prefers the un- 


certainty of the ‘road to the safety of 
home life. 

A roving people, these home-seekers, 
like the gypsies in many ways. Per- 
haps they are a little more industrious, 
for the home-seeker can and does work. 
I should say he is more like the red man, 
whose land he invades. He seeks soli- 
tude from the maddening crowds. -He 
wants to camp in a quiet place with his 
family, earn enough with his hands to 
feed the wife and children, and that is 
all. Nothing is put aside for a ‘‘rainy 
day’’ by these people. 

True types of home-seekers are those 
who have been disappointed early in life, 
either in business or affections. They 
go West to get into a new community. 
The place does not suit them, so they 
pile their belongings into a covered 
wagon and start for another town. 
This, too, is unsatisfactory. Then the 
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desire to move seizes them. They keep 
going from place to place,selling off their 
household goods more and more that the 
‘loads may be lighter, until at last noth- 
ing remains except a small cook-stove, 
some bedding, and a medicine-chest. 
After a while the stove is sold and meals 
are cooked on an open camp-fire. In 
winter a camp-fire inside a tent serves 
the purpose of a heater, although the 
chill winds often cause suffering in these 
canvas abodes. 

The wife is deserving of sympathy, 
and so are the children. The com- 
pany of other women, the pleasure of 
neighbors, and the comforts of a house 
are unknown in her life. She piles out 
of the tent at daybreak, cooks over a 
smoldering camp-fire the bacon and 
eggs, the potatoes and hard biscuits, 
places the meal on a bench, and eats 
either standing up or sitting flat upon 
the ground. She is forced to do her 
washing of clothes in a stream, for 
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wash-tubs and other conveniences of 
that nature are unknown to these poor 
creatures. Her children grow up in ig- 
norance, while she never hears any 
news but that her husband brings home 
to her. The only newspaper that ever 
reaches the home-seeker’s camp is the 
one found beside the road, cast away by 
some more fortunate traveler. 

The children of this queer life are 
nothing more than slaves. They are 
taught nothing, they are not even made 
to keep clean, and the only thing that is 
developed in them by their restless father 
is the art of shooting straight and work- 
ing hard. They are criminals, born so. 
For the home-seeker—or boomer, in the 
vernacular of the plains—is nothing 
short of a thief when occasion demands, 
a law-breaker whenever he sees that it 
will help him along without work. The 
boomer is a nuisance, and yet there are 
some sixty thousand to-day. Most of 
them are in Oklahoma, camped along 
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the borders of the Indian reservations. 
They are waiting for another free land 
opening. If it is by horse-racing, the 
boomer turns sooner; that is, he slips 
into the country and hides until the day 
of the run. He then comes forth, picks 
‘out the best land, and goes to work on 
it. Of course no honest man who is 
racing from the border can compete with 
these nefarious practices. In courts the 
sooners are clannish to a degree; that is, 
they are all sworn to help each other out 
as witnesses, and when three men take 
oath that their friend raced for his land, 
one honest man can hardly convince a 
judge of the truth of his assertion, that 
the sooner is what he really is. 

The evils of racing for land have been 
impressed upon the officers of the law, 
until the end of the boomer is in sight, 
so far as racing is concern But 
on the border, with hat-brim broader 
than ever, and his old-time air of swag- 
ger, he seems discouraged that the new 
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and wild lands are growing less, and 
wished the government to buy Mexico 
that he might find again his vocation. 
With the home-seeker of the camp, life 
is a race, a song, toil and hardships, but 
withal, happiness. 

Coming upon one of these caravans 
of prairie-schooners—they always cross 
the plains in three or four wagon trains 
—one would be surprised at the cheer- 
fulness of the occupants. They are 
poorly dressed, rough-looking persons, 
the men dirty and the women thin and 
pale; but they seem to have no cares, 
unless it be to find a good camp place, 
with plenty of running water near at 
hand. In winter they pitch their tents 
near each other in the woods. The men 
hunt and sell the game, thus earning a 
seanty livelihood, while the women visit 
and gossip. To them the cold season is 
the most cheerful, for it brings the rov- 
ers together. Even they do not always 
hold aloof from companionship. 


THE OLD CONNORS MANSION 


ERY few of the landmarks in or 


around the old and picturesque 


+ 


eity of Detroit remain standing, 
and strange to say, one of the most an- 
cient and artistic specimens of the old 
régime lefi in this iconoclastic age is 
comparatively unknown by the average 
citizen, or noted by our local historians. 


This old mansion is beautifully situ- 
ated on quite—for this flat country—a 
high elevation, overlooking the sloping 
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and picturesque banks of Connors Creek, 
and can be seen towering above its sur- 
rounding country for many miles like 
an effete, wasted, and lone monarch of 
old—dilapidated and shabby, yet grand 
and impressive in its misery. Even if 
deserted, the stamp of gentility of the 
old régime forces itself upon the passer- 
by in spite of its rags. 

Connors Creek, upon the banks of 
which the old place is located, is now a 
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miniature stream running in a south- 
easterly course and emptying into the 
Detroit River, about one mile due east 
of the city limits. In the olden days it 
was quite a pretentious stream, enough 
so to make it a very desirable, valuable, 
and sought-for mill site at this point. 
It was navigable nearly if not quite as 
far as Pontiac, by the early settlers, in 
their large dug-out canoes and good- 
sized sailing craft, to say nothing of the 
thousands of Indian-canoe visitors who 
came here to Henry Connors, the honest 
No-Was-Kim-Dip (White Head Miller), 
as they called him, not only for food 
and. raiment, for he was their friend, but 
also for their annual allowance of silver 
from the government. He was for 
many years the Indian agent for this 
territory, and also an intimate and 
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trusted friend of one of Michigan’s truly 
great men, Lewis Cass. 

Every autumn the Indians would 
come from all directions and in great 
numbers—ten to one against the numeri- 
eal strength of the white settlers—to 
this spot and obtain their annuity, sup- 
plies of all kinds, cattle, ponies, ete. 
Then they would depart, their ponies 
and canoes loaded down, to their 
homes. 

Sometimes, too, they were inclined to 
be troublesome, as was the case in 1812. 
After the battle of the River Raisen, 
where many Americans were slaugh- 
tered, they swooped down upon Mrs. 
Connors’s family, who were staying 
with relatives in Mt. Clemens. Here 
they threatened to kill them all, but they 
escaped in a canoe down the Clinton 
































THE 


River to Lake St. Clair, and fror 

to their Connors Creek home. 
Many of the Indians hung around 

threateningly, displaying the scalps of 
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there 


their white victims taken in war, 
showing one in particular whose snowy 
locks they endeavored to make them be- 
lieve belonged to Henry Connors, who 
had not yet returned from the war, 


where he was valiantly fighting his 
country’s battles. 
They stole everything they could lay 


their hands on, showing great partiality 


for poultry, cattle, and horses—just like 
their white brethren in war times—but 
failed to discover the thrifty and honest 
miller’s hoard of silver, which was saved 
by the good wife, who successfully hid 


the treasure. 

Mr. Richard Connors, the son of Henry 
Connors, now living in the city at the 
advanced age of eighty-seven, was born 
and raised on this spot alongside of the 


old mill, and was the builder of the Con- 
nors mansion in 1829-30, from plans 
furnished him by a local architect, Mc- 
Cain by name, and from whom, by the 
way, many of the architects of the pres- 
ent time could learn much. 

The old mansion, by the way, is prac- 
tically as sound as it was when built, 
nearly a century ago, having been built 
from beech, maple, hickory, etc., from 
near-by forests, cut up in his own mill, 
put up in place by Mr. Connors’s own 
hands, assisted by his trusted help. 
Finest and heaviest kind of stone foun- 
dations are under all, three feet thick, 
and running up above ground well into 
the first story eight or ten inches. 


The walls are of brick, filled in, and clap- 


boarded over. The good, old, heaviest 
kind of timber and joists are used, with 
the large, open fireplace, stone hearth, 
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high iron andirons, and enormous brick 
chimneys, with everything in keeping 
and of the most substantial nature. 

In the early days, when but a lad, he 
related how his father would send him 
away through the forests on his pony to 
notify the Indians it was the time to 
assemble in a certain place, where his 
father was to meet and pay them off 
their silver annuities. Many times 
night would find him alone in the woods, 
far from habitations of white or red 
man, where he was obliged to tether his 
horse and make his bed on the ground, 
surrounded only by the howling wild 
beasts. 

His duty done, he would return home, 
where his father would soon follow him, 
with six or eight horses laden down with 
the silver, specially guarded by an escort 
of soldiers or ‘‘friendlies’’ on their way 
to the meeting, where the Indians would 
receive their treasure at his hands. 

When Mr. Connors was a young man 
of seven or eight years, his father ac- 
companied General Cass on an expedi- 
tion to effect a treaty with northern 
Indians. They sailed from here to the 
upper end of Lake Superior, but at 
Mackinaw took to big birch bark canoes, 
about seventy-five feet in length, which 
required fourteen or fifteen men to 
handle. They nearly starved to death 
on this trip, and to make it more excit- 
ing, would have been murdered and 
sealped by the Indians had it not been 
for a friendly squaw, who awakened 
them at midnight and gave the alarm, 
getting them off safely without awaken- 
ing their would-be murderers. When 
they reached Fort Mackinaw they were 
rescued and protected by the soldiers, 
and afterwards made a treaty at or near 
Duluth. 











Holiday season at the old mill and 
Connors mansion was a great and glori- 
ous time. Their social gatherings took 
place after church services, for they were 
devout Catholics. The Indians would 
come in for their share of the fun, always 
bringing in to their good white friends 
their offerings 
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patents in 1796, and again in 1808, when 
he says ‘‘he was in possession long 
before 1796.”’ 

In 1781 Richard Connors, the grand- 
father of the present Richard Connors, 
with his brother Robert, joined the 
Moravian Indians, and suffered with 

them an unjust 








of an abun- 


charge of 





dance of game, 


treachery 








of which they 
always had a 
plenty and 
great variety. 
The old mill 
never ceased 
itsrunning day 
and night for 
ten months in 
the year, and 
two months 
daytime, until 
the hands of 
time and mod- 
ern methods 
ruthlessly de- 
stroyed its use- 
fulness, and it 
died the death 
of the old and 
worn-out, and 














against the 
British. 

Later these 
Indians were 
massacred — a 
cold-blooded 
murder of six- 
ty-two adults 
and thirty-four 
children of 
these good and 
inoffensive 
people by our 
troops under 
the command 
of Colonel Da- 
vid William- 
son, March 8, 
1782. 

The Indians 

















were assem- 





was burned 
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bled in two 











sixty or seven- 





large buildings 





ty years ago. 

The first settlement on this point was 
made by the grandfather of Richard 
Connors, Louis Tremble (pronounced 
Trombly), somewhere about 1777-1780. 
He emigrated from Montreal, where his 
peeple, French Canadians, had lived for 
over one hundred years. He built the 
first mill on the lower branch of the 
stream, but a few feet from this house, 
and we find him asking for his land 


(it is also said 
were kneeling in solemn prayer) when 
they were set upon by our troops, 
tomahawked, stabbed, shot down, and 
burned to death, but one escaping to 
tell the awful story. 

Henry Connors, the father of the pres- 
ent Richard Connors, once lived in Mt. 
Clemens. From there he went to the 
Creek to marry the daughter of the old 
miller, Louis Tremble. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 


ITH this issue THE House 
\ V BEAUTIFUL completes its 
eleventh volume, and ends a 


significant year in itscareer. Until last 
April it had been allowed to take its own 
course. It had many stanch friends, 
through whose kindly commendation it 
was gradually increasing in patronage. 
The advertisers who used its pages then 
had, almost to a man, been represented 
for two or more years. Wherever the 
magazine was known it was well liked, 
but no special effort had been made to 
reach a larger public, or to interest other 
advertisers. At that time, the present 
publisher determined to devote himself 
to Tae House BEAUTIFUL, and to estab- 
lish it onee and for all among the impor- 
tant periodicals forthe home. This task, 
it is now evident, has only been begun. 
The field for the magazine has widened 
with every issue. From a paper for an 
elect few, it has developed into a maga- 
zine which, as Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin 
has already said, is ‘‘invaluable to every 
woman interesied in the beauty of her 
home.’’ When one adds that a woman 
who is not interested in the beauty of 
her home does not deserve a home, the 
breadth of THE House BEAUTIFUL’S ap- 
peal will be easily seen. It has been, 
and is still, no simple task to find 
material suited to the magazine’s pages. 
Writers in general have for so long 
written articles on cozy corners, or the 
beauties of grille-work, that it was only 
with difficulty they were induced to con- 
sider simplicity in decoration atall. By 
good fortune, however, several architects 
and other persons of taste became inter- 
ested in the magazine and the mission- 
ary work it was doing, and now, with 
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some confidence, it is possible to look 
forward not only to the satisfaction of 
a large public who seek articles on taste- 
ful decoration and furnishing, but to the 
interests of the amateur in arts and 
crafts and the collector of old-time treas- 
ures as well. 

It is believed the magazine has steadily 
become more practical, and the compe- 
titions now in progress should soon 
furnish material more helpful than any- 
thing which has appeared so far. THE 
HovusE BEAUTIFUL is not, and never can 
be, a substitute for an architect. Its 
ideas are very far removed from any- 
thing of the sort. What it does seek to 
do is to aid, by suggestions, by plans, 
photographs, and drawings, the person 
about to build, rebuild, decorate, or fur- 
nish. Its constant pleas are for simpli- 
city, taste, and beauty in the home. 

The circulation in April, 1901, was 
9,000 copies. Under the changes and 
improvements, this figure increased to 
20,000 in September. A great deal of 
advertising was done in other periodi- 
eals, and the edition for December was 
30,000. In January 40,000 copies were 
printed. This is, of course, a small cir- 
culation in these days of ten-cent maga- 
zines, but it shows that there is abundant 
room for a self-respecting periodical of 
household art. It shows that there is a 
large public interested in the subject, 
and it is a foothold. Even this figure 
will be too high during the summer 
months, and the circulation will doubt- 
less fall to 30,000 or less. The publisher 
is safe, however, in GUARANTEEING AN 
AVERAGE CIRCULATION FOR THE NEXT 
TWELVE MONTHS OF NOT LESS THAN 
40,000 corres. This guarantee will be 
inserted in advertising contracts when- 
ever desired. It is confidently believed 
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the magazine will, within a year, be 
printing 60,000 copies or more. 

The publisher invites the continued 
co-operation of subscribers whose sug- 
gestions have already contributed so 
much to the growth and development of 
the magazine. 
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A SUMMER COTTAGE COSTING $1,800 


It is covered entirely with shingles, 
left unstained to take the silvery gray 
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~ Second FloorDian 


of time. The interior is plastered and_ story are oak, stained rather dark. The 
the woodwork enameled white, except walls are papered in strong colors, 
in the dining-room, where it is given a and the curtains are plain white with 
Flemish stain. The floors of the first valances. 





THE LIVING-ROOM IN THE AUSTIN COTTAGE 
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A SUMMER COTTAGE COSTING $1,800 


The first story is painted white, and are dressed and stained. The wood- 
the second story, gables, and roof are of work and floors are of Georgia pine. 
shingles stained in moss green. The Morning-glory vines are an important 
interior is not plastered, but the timbers note in the effect. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
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VERY notable 
progressing for some we 
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unique interest to collectors. Wr 
a year ago, I had occasion to 
the beginning of an antique br 
by means of bargaining in | 
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happens no one else wishes, 
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things many collectors of these 


of the prices realized. 
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persion of over five thousand pi: 
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some 
these 
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LIVER COLEMAN 


doubtedly of a fine deep blue, had prac- 
tically no intrinsic value whatever. The 
faience was cheap and thick, and the 
design printed, and in no sense artistic 
or beautiful. Ten cents, or twenty-five 
at the outside, was the original cost, yet 
here are shrewd men fighting for pos- 
session, and finally running up the price 
to fourteen, and in some cases to sixteen 
dollars! To me it was astonishing. A 





BLUE PLATTER: THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 


very beautiful silver sugar-bowl of the 
time of George IV., with lock and key, 
was sold for thirty dollars; it was worth 
one hundred, and cost not less than 
seventy-five. A ten-cent china plate 
went for fifteen dollars; a beautiful ma- 
hogany bureau sold for thirty, and a 
little pitcher for twelve. If these were 
not all equally rare, the reason could be 
clear, but the sugar-bowl above referred 
to was certainly a very unusual and 
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beautiful piece. If, therefore, one finds 
one’s self in a ‘‘plate’’ crowd, it will be 
better to buy furniture, and vice versa. 


S heretofore chronicled, wall- 
A papers, chintzes, dimities, china, 
all are appropriately flowered for 
their summer career, and even the man- 
tel tiles follow suit. These tiles are 
white, narrow, and longish in shape, and 
carry running designs in two flowers. 
One is a tulip with green leaves, the pink 
petals of the flower lined with pale yel- 
low, not 1 am sure to be found in nature, 
but very nice notwithstanding. 

The other is a pale purple iris. Both 
tiles, so gay and so flowery, must needs 
have a side wall of plain color softened 
by the white woodwork of mantelpiece 
and trim. The tulip suggested pink or 
the yellow of its petal lining; the iris, 
walls of pale green, or better yet, all 
white, with color touches about the room 
to give it tone, green, purple, and yel- 
low. 


HIS seems hardly the time of year 
to talk of blankets, yet there are 
those who, flitting to the moun- 
tain-tops or sailing to the islands off the 
coast, boast, with how much truth I 
know not, that they sleep beneath blank- 
ets allthe summer long. So then it may 
not be amiss to say that there are now 
to be had some charming French blank- 
ets in solid colors, blue, pink, lavender, 
and old-rose, bound, top and bottom, 
with a wide white taffeta ribbon. That 
the colors are fast Iam assured, and so 
for a “‘bitter’’ night in August I think 
they seem rather enticing. 


N this year of grace, 1902, replete 
| as it is with new and good designs, 
we yet turn back to seventy-five 
years ago and reproduce wall-papers 
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made on blocks of the year 1827. The 
designs are excellent, but may be used 
only with appropriate furniture—old 
yellow maple, mahogany, and painted 
simple shapes. The papers are all fin- 
ished with a glaze and the figures small 
and precise. For example, one is a 
rosebud at regular intervals on a white 
ground, others have a dull yellow back- 
ground that looks like old varnish with 
small designs in different colors and 
patterns. Surely very quaint and de- 
lightful was one paper upon which pink 
honeysuckle, blue morning-glories, and 
green leaves clambered aloft to the ceil- 
ing. A pleasant thing to open one’s 
eyes upon, I think, on a fine June morn- 
ing, or not unpleasant for a breakfast- 
room when the thermometer is also 
a-climbing. The woodwork of a room 
papered in this way should be painted 
white or some harmonious shade of 
green; I can fancy a soft shade of pale 
green as most appropriate. The little 
rosebud pattern recalled a bedchamber 
in a new-old house near Boston. A 
paper of a similar design was success- 
fully used on both side walls and ceil- 
ing, and the doors, flat and flush with 
the walls, were covered with the paper 
also, only the glass pulls being the 
‘open sesame’’ and showing a way of 
escape. Glazed chintz used in just the 
right way and with the right accompani- 
ments is clean looking and attractive, 
not to mention its undoubted sanitary 
value. Of making glazed chintzes there 
is no end. The designs are almost as 
numerous as those of wall-paper, but 1 
would commend a new pattern of car- 
nations in two shades of pink with 
bright green leaves printed on a pure 
white background, as most attractive for 
a wall covering to be used with white 
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woodwork and white ceiling. Yet these covers they will have their greatest 
chintzes are quite expensive for this pur- development. For such use I should 
pose even in the cheaper grades, and it say they will become a most satisfactory 
would appear likely that as furniture and inviting material. 


NEW AND GLD HOUSES 


It is a debatable question whether the exercised in the construction. Twenty 
term ‘‘modern dwelling,’’ used in refer- years ago no builder would have thought 
ring to a majority of residence buildings, of using anything less than two by six 
projected or in course of construction, for studding, even in a cottage. 
means anything better than the dwell- About thirty years ago I built a dwell- 
ings built a generation or two as The ing, with studding two by six, joist two 
so-called modern dwellings will not be by ten and two by eight. On the sides 
in as good condition twenty-five years of the studding, flush with the outer 
hence as those erected twenty-five and edge, were nailed one by twoinch strips, 
fifty years ago are to-day. ‘The fault and after the sheathing and siding were 
is with the home-seeker who wants a puton lath was nailed on those strips 
dwelling in a smart neighborhood at between the studding from sill to crown 
the least possible expense, and never plate, and one coat of good mortar was 
gives a thought to the subject of con- laid, covering the whole outer wall, 
struction until the plaster begins to including around the window and door 


erack and fall off, and the wintry winds casings. After the under floor was laid, 
whistle through the cracks around the the interior was lathed and plastered and 


casings. In the higher grade brick and finished in the regular order. This 
stone dwellings, modern conveniences dwelling is in excellent condition at 
and solidity are combined, and the present; the floors and porches wore out 
same is true generally of business and and had to be replaced, but the plaste.- 
public buildings; but this is not thecase ing is as sound as when it was put on. 
with moderate-priced dwellings, from The air-chamber between the outer and 
$1,500 to $2,500, and the cheap flat inside coats excluded frost, hot and cold 
buildings, where style is sought at the air came through the door and windows 
expense of solidity and comfort and could be regulated to suit; the sav- 


Two-by-four studding, poor hemlock ing in fuel alone saved many times the 
sheathing, a layer of building paper,and cost of the extra plastering, without 


then siding on the outside, and a couple taking into consideration the comfort 
of coats of plaster on the inside, make side of the account. 

indifferent protection against the cold of Brick veneering, except for the sake 
a severe winter or summer heat; the of appearance, is no better than ordinary 


shrinking of the sheathing tears the sheathing and siding. Common brick 
paper, making it practically worthless is porous, and all brick is a good conduc- 


as protection; the frost on the outside tor of heat and cold. A solid frame 
and the heat from the furnace or stove dwelling with two air-chambers, con- 
within soon destroy the plaster; add to structed as described, can be made as 
this the jarring and vibration of the frail comfortable as the most expensive brick 
structure, and if they are habitable and stone residence, at a small advance 


for ten years it is creditable to the care over the present cost of construction. 
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For the Kitchen 

Drudgery, even that of domestic labor, is, the 
preacher tells us, not without the elements of 
culture. Refinement expresses itself in such 
various ways that it may well be possible to 
exercise it not only in the production of beds, 
tables, stools, and candlesticks, but of those 
utensils usually thought of as far less beautiful, 
but certainly quite as useful in ministering to 
home comfort, pots, sauce-pans, spoons, and 
colanders. Whatever may be said of the exer- 
cise of refinement in the production of these 
things, it is safe to say that the use of them 
involves even more, and many of the articles 
here described are especially suited to the occu- 
pant of the dainty apartment or cottage whose 
mistress herself does the lighter portion of the 
labor or else has a neat-handed Bridget or 
Katrina to execute it under the direct super- 
vision of her eagle eye. 

The proverbially ingenious Yankee must re- 
tire before the marvels of German invention 
shown for the kitchen in some of the shops. 
He may console himself that there is nothing 
new in graters, a neglected field where reform 
has long been needed. Imported ice-cream 
freezers are shown which effectually reduce the 
well-known White Mountain freezer from its 
former eminence, since they require no turning 
of machinery and comparatively little ice. A 
cheaper one has but just been perfected in this 
country, similar in construction, and will soon 
be on the market. In the -outer receptacle the 
crushed ice is placed, a second one holds the 
salt, and the center is occupied by the mixture 
to be frozen. Allis tightly covered, and need 
not again be touched until the cream is wanted 
for tite table. Individual molds in many shapes 
are made of copper, and are almost as magical 
in their dainty results for serving iced creams, 
puddings, or charlotte russe at table. A useful 
dipper for serving small, shapely portions from 
a larger bulk is also a convenience. 
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An ideal kitchen could be realized by tinting 
the walls a’ light cream or yellow, either with 
water-proof calcimine or three coats of paint, 
the last one of enamel, and covering the floor in 
blue-and-white linoleum. Strips of wood should 
be placed at a convenient height against the 
wall for hanging various utensils like the frying- 
pans and casseroles made of solid nickel or of 
copper, the former more readily kept in a bril- 
liant state of cleanliness. A long cupboard, 
with leaded glass doors above and drawers and 
bins beneath, displays blue-and-white recep- 
tacles for stores, such as sifted flour, salt, dried 
fruit, and coffee, each with its appropriate let- 
tering in German or English. A separate shelf 
should be devoted to a porcelain rolling-pin and 
tray for making pastry, which may hang against 
the wall, but inclosed for fear of dust. Here, 
also, should stand the tray of Delft for trimming 
meats and one with a sharp knife placed diago- 
nally on its side, so inserted that it slices thinly 
Frankfurt cheese or crisp vegetables. The flour- 
barrel, inclosed in a separate cupboard, should 
be put on castors, and near at hand a drawer 
holds pastry knifes, jagging iron, and automatic 
biseuit-cutters for round or square biscuits, 
which need simply to be rolled over the flattened 
dough with a single sweep of the hand. 

The sink should have a grooved marble or 
composition shelf, though iron is sometimes 
used, and the best facing for the wall where the 
faucets are placed is of copper, reaching to the 
sink itself. There should be enough wood at 
one side to permit the hanging of a utensil rack 
holding an odd-shaped basting-spoon, which 
reaches the corners of the pan, a can-opener, 
corkscrew, fish-scaler, decorating-knife, slicer 
for potatoes, and just below, a tiny groove for 
the larding needle. Another rack contains horn 
and porcelain spoons of different sizes, and 
porcelain strainer, also a corrugated blue-and- 
white pestle for pounding meats or mashing 
potatoes. 
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Some housekeepers recommend ramework 
suspended over the kitchen-tabl r holding 
many of these things as well as hea\ iron pots 
and pans, but for many reasons it is better to 
leave the kitchen clear overhead i to keep 
the iron pans for French bread rolls of 
crusty sweetness, the convenient sparagus 
cooker for serving the vegetable whole, and the 
Dutch oven for roasting fowls in the European 
way, in acovered cupboard near th« or stove. 
Most of these useful things may be bought not 
only in nickel or copper, whose first cost seems 
rather great, but in excellent wl blue, or 
brown granite, which, if less likely to become 
heirlooms than the first named, yet have many 
years of service. But invest in the rloom of 
the future by all means if you for who 
knows what glory of honored p on the 
mantelpiece may await it in the third or fourth 
generation? Smaller conveniences sets of 
removable skewers for trussing m«¢ rubber 
bags for decorating cakes and pastry, cake-tins 
with their bottoms removable, cutters for serv- 
ing vegetables in fancy shapes, and particu- 
larly ingenious set of ten rotary knives with a 
single handle, to be used in cutting 1ach into 
a fine green mass, as it is served on the conti- 
nent abroad 

Mushrooms 

Mushrooms are particularly ious if 
placed in small individual dishes, seasoned, and 
covered, each service with its fitted glass cover. 
These are then placed on top of the range and 
allowed to cook for twenty minutes entire 
arrangement being sent hot to the ble, and 
the whole aroma of the delicacy tl etained. 
The plates can be bought either of v French 
china or a brown ware, and in large or small 
size. 

For Dining-room and Pan 

The blue and white of a German coffee-pot in 
onion pattern of Dresden ware or of t would 
untie the knots of the tightest pu strings. 
The ware is very strong, being lik at used 
for individual baking-dishes, and is ito en- 
dure any degree of heat short of of the 
living coals. Still the dealer is a ade less 
enthusiastic in his recommendations, even of 
this fascinating piece, than of that similar 
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style done in white granite, unbreakable, cost- 
ing but two dollars instead of four, and having 
the same mechanism for the brewing of coffee. 
This is quite simple, consisting of a cylindrical 
cup, which fits into the top of the coffee-pot 
proper, both having the same fitted cover. A 
fine strainer forms the bottom of the cup, and 
the ground coffee is placed in this, then covered 
with a second strainer, which insures the even 
distribution of the boiling water poured over it. 
As the water drips through to the coffee-pot and 
steaming back penetrates the whole, the very 
best aroma and strength of the coffee are re- 
tained, but none of those undesirable elements 
which are the stock in trade of the advertisers 
of cereal coffees. 

Surely every coffee-lover nas longed to be 
quits with these hereties, to whom they prob- 
ably owe many an apostatic breakfast, and-an 
investment in one of these coffee-pots is a glo- 
rious opportunity. A learned professor once 
said, in discussing the merits and demerits of 
coffee for breakfast, that, not knowing of dripped 
coffee, he once gave up the beverage for a period 
of four years, under the impression that it dis- 
agreed with him. He then learned to make it 
in this way, and now in mature years, on re- 
viewing his well-spent life, felt that those four 
years were the only ones he had wasted. Can 
the venders of peanut-coffee bring anything 
forward to vie with this glowing tribute? Mais 
revenons @ nos moutons. 

The French coffee-pots are usually more com- 
plicated, being designed for making coffee on 
the table; but very graceful adjuncts to their 
mechanism, as well as that of the chafing-dish, 
are shown in aleohol filters in miniature coffee- 
pot shape, with long slender spouts capped by a 
chained stopper. These are in brass or nickel, 
and so well designed that they are by no means 
out of place in the dining-room. In nickel also 
are the rather elaborate radish-holders, with a 
place for each individual radish to stand on end, 
and a central receptacle from which the salt is 
served. At first these seem very pleasing, but 
familiarity and reflection lead to the conviction 
that this is quite too much glory for the radish. 
A strawberry, ripe and luscious in the early 
summer, may merit such distinction, but alas! 
the strawberry has no such durable quality as 
the radish; so despite its charms, the radish- 
holder must be relegated to the use of people 
who like such things. 
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Far prettier are the frosted glass salad or 
berry dishes with metal frames, pretty enough 
for any one if you judge by merit alone, and 
very consoling to those who cannot afford silver. 
Baskets of perforated nickel are also shown for 
serving rolls, bread, or small cakes, as well as 
oblong trays for serving cakes baked inv that 
shape, and which could also be used to enable 
the “‘ladye or loaf giver’’ to cut and serve the 
bread as needea on the table, a pretty task 
sometimes delegated iv a daughter of the house. 
These trays are quite flat, the deep cream ware 
which forms them being ornamented with more 
or less pleasing decorations in German taste 
and bound in nickel, sometimes with handles 
ofthe same. These are said to be desirable 
for serving shortcakes, but she would be a 
trusting housewife who would risk the over- 
flow of fruit juice on her best damask table- 
cloths. 

Extremely pretty round trays bound in nickel 
and with felting next the table are designed to 
hold hot plates or.dishes, and admirably take 
the place of those table-mats of rafia or 
crocheted cord which in spite of every effort 
ean rarely be called attractive. These porce- 
lains are charming for this purpose, and as they 
ean be kept clean as easily as a dinner-plate, 
save labor in the laundry. Large and small 
serving trays, with handles at either end, may 
also be bought made up in the same manner. 
A recent importation shows baking-dishes for 
fish or vegetables, au gratin, or for baked pud- 
dings, which require neither a napkin nor a silver 
holder to make them presentable for the table. 
They are of porcelain, usually a deep cream 
eolor with decoration in Greek key or vine 
pattern around the outside. 

Coasters for wine-bottles—why, by the way, 
are they so calledf—may be found in nickel, 
as well as shakers for lemonade, sugar-sifters 
and pepper-grinders, the latter in blue-and- 
white china with nickel trimmings. A most 
attractive novelty for putting the pantry in 
gala dress is a shelf trimming which hangs over 
the edge, made of a composition of thread and 
paper in white, or white combined with blue 
and pink, having the effect of cross-stitch em- 
broidery, and made in patterns as good as 
Saxon or Bavarian embroidery. Itis said to 
be serviceable for years, as it can be cleaned, 
and the cost for a package of ten yards is fifty- 
five cents. 


RECIPES 


THE HovusE BEAUTIFUL will publish from month 
to month recipes for special dishes. They are the 
result of a wide experience on the part of an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, and can be followed with 
perfect confidence. 


Cream of Mushrooms 


Wash and peel one quart of fresh mushrooms, 
put them into a quart of boiling water and boil 
until tender enough to rub through a sieve. 
Stir them into two quarts of cream soup as fol- 
lows: Take two tablespoonfuls each of butter 
and flour and mix until they bubble, then stir 
in one quart of hot milk and boiling water, a 
teacupful at a time. When all has been used, 
season with salt and pepper. 


Anchovy Eggs 


Four hard-boiled eggs, cut in halves; remove 
yolks and mix with them one teaspoonful of 
anchovy paste and one teaspoonful of butter. 
Pepper to taste, and pound thoroughly in a mor- 
tar to make smooth. Put mixture back in eggs, 
cut round pieces of toast in which a place large 
enough to hold an egg has been cut, insert the 
eggs and pour over the following sauce: Put one 
tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan and one- 
half tablespoonful of flour; let it brown, then 
add one-half cup of clear stock, add also a little 
of the paste if desired. Pour while hot over 
eggs. 


Curry of Sweetbreads or Chicken 


Fry one onion and one apple; add stock, one 
teaspoonful of chutney sauce, two pickled wal- 
nuts, curry to make hot, and season with red 
pepper if necessary. Add one and one-half 
pounds of sweetbreads which have been par- 
boiled and chopped. Serve with a border of 
well-boiled rice. 


Rice Pudding 


Wash one-half pound of rice and let it swell 
in a little milk with a little salt and some lemon 
peel. Add milk as the rice swells, but do not 
stir. When the rice is well swollen and thick, 
add a tablespoonful of butter, a little powdered 
sugar, four whole eggs and more lemon peel. 
Take a deep dish or mold and some powdered 
sugar; melt in it without water until the sugar 
has become very brown. Then turn the mold 
in all directions so that the inside is well covered 
with caramel. Pour in the rice so that three- 
fourths of the mold is filled, and put in the oven 
about half an hour. Let cool, and serve cold 
with the following sauce: Boil for five minutes 
a pint of milk, sweetened to taste and flavored 
with lemon peel. Let cool a little. Beat yolks 
of six eggs well and pour slowly into the milk, 
stirring all the while on a slow fire. When the 
mixture has reached the consistency of cream, 
let it cool and pour around the rice pudding. 




















Washable Rugs for the Po 


The woman who does home fat 
just now turning her attention to wa 
made of bits of white cotton or line 

When completed, these rugs a1 
pretty, especially in bedrooms of cour 
and are of inestimable value on 
veranda. 

The cost of producing them 
small, as they are almost altogett 
pieces of white underwear which | 
capacity outlived their usefulness 


in fact, the rag-bag. Petticoats, nig 


or other garments that have beco1 
taken by nimble fingers and torn ir 
about three-quarters of an inch wide 
then sewed strongly together, end 
tightly rolled into a ball, in just th 
that carpet rags are prepared. Ti 
pleasant to handle and better, from 
the starch being taken out, if first 
been thoroughly washed. To mak 
sized rug, four of these balls will si 
they be about eight inches in diame 

After thus being made ready the} 
the weaver, who, for a small sum 
through his looms and turns then 
very much like rag carpets, only, of « 
are snow white. When itis desir 
pink or green goods is also made, tl 
color may be woven across the 
touch adds greatly to their decora 
Some old wash summer gown of ging 
in well to tear up for this purpos 
afford the desired amount of color 
shade. Indeed, these rugs give a « 
excuse to get rid of a lot of old tl 
sewing the stuff together and rolling 
simple, pleasant work. Children 
on rainy days. And often some bit 
wanted to keep the hands busy wher 
too poor for more exalted fancy pie 
desire to chat makes the counting of 
knitting irksome 

These rugs are really desirable 


a bath-tub, for instance, they have a 


clean look. Another advantage is, 
morning when the summer verand 
order they can be scrubbed off A 
soap thrown on them and the brush 
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and down several times rescues from them any 
dirt or dust that they may have accumulated. 
As so much white woodwork is used in dainty 
bedrooms, and white verandas are said to be 
the coming rage, the makirg of them is well 
worth the labor. 


To Cleanse Matting 


Wash matting with water in which bran has 
been boiled, or in rock salt water. Dry well 
with a cloth. 


Novel Table Decorations 


The pretty old fashion of having quaintly 
shaped ‘‘dishes’’ of rare china filled with a few 
choice pears, peaches, ete., is coming into favor 
onee more, but now the china dishes are re- 
placed by small baskets of silver or silver-gilt, 
and they are placed at the four corners of the 
table. 


To Cleanse Embossed Leather 


Embossed leather can be cleaned with tur- 
pentine applied with a soft cloth. This removes 
the stains, but slightly stiffens the leather, which 
must be made pliable again by being rubbed 
briskly with crude oil. Use a very little oil, and 
go over the piece with one of the clean cloths 
upon which no oil has been put, as care must be 
taken to get all the surface grease off to prevent 
soiling the clothes. 


Table Linen 


To keep table-cloths in good condition, pour 
boiling water upon stains from fruit or coffee as 
soon as the table is cleared; do not wait until 
the weekly wash-day. Some housekeepers drop 
a pinch of salt on a stain as soon as it is made, 
and this tends to its eradication. A suggestion 
for preserving the length of the days of table 
linen is to avoid folding the table-cloth in the 
same creases every time it is laundered. 


Polishing Tables 


A woolen cloth, plenty of rubbing, and one 
tablespoonful of vinegar mixed with three of 
pure linseed oil will make a mahogany dinner- 
table shine like a mirror. Piano-keys when in 
need of cleaning should be wiped off with alco- 
hol. For sponging out bureau drawers and 
drawers of sideboards, use tepid water contain- 
ing a one per cent solution of carbolic acid, or 
if that is not liked, use a small quantity of thymo- 
line in the tepid water. Instead of paper, some 
housekeepers line such drawers with white oil- 
cloth. If the contents of the drawers are deli- 
cate waists or other articles likely to be injured 
by dust, it is a good plan to lay in the bottom of 
the drawers a piece of cheese-cloth as wide as 
the drawer, but twice as long, so that it can be 
folded over the top of things therein. 
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